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NATION. 


\ O nation ever terminated a war againſt a powerful 
k antagoniſt with more reputation than did Great- 
| Britain the laſt ſhe waged with the united power of 

the houſe of Bourbon. Her armies had frequently 
triumphed, and her fleets were every where victorious: her 
people, regardleſs of their burdens, were eager for the conti- 
nuance of the war, and her trade ſeemed to flouriſh the more 
for the taxes which were laid upon it. The expences of the 
ſtate were beyond all example; but her ſucceſſes gained her 
credit, and her credit gained her loans equal to her diſburſe- 
ments. The ſpirit of the times animated her ſoldiery to at- 
chieve what, in other circumſtances, it would have been 
deemed madneſs to attempt; and the ſame zeal caught the 
frozen breaſts of the wealthy in foreign countries, as well as 
in her own ; baniſhed their cautious ſcruples, and incited 
them to tender her their money upon parliamentary faith, 
without enquiring into the validity of the funds aſſigned them 
for their ſecurity. There could, therefore, be no want of 
money to continue the war, and money, it was not to be 
doubted, would procure men. 

The power of France had ſunk under the irreſiſtible force 
of Great-Britain : her marine graced the Engliſh ports, her 
colonies had put themſelves into our hands, and her trade 
was confined to the continent of Europe : the misfortunes 
of France had deprived her of credit; foreigners would not 
truſt her with their money, and the riches of her own ſub- 
jects were not ary Of the ſpecie ſhe remitted to 
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to pay her army, but little returned to her again ; 
for ſhe had not merchandize ſufficient to purchaſe it, nor 
credit to borrow it. She had already ſeized upon the annui- 
ties due for former loans to her creditors ; and ſuffered the 
bills, drawn by the com vanders of her foreign dominions, 


4 


| to go back unpaid. The fubfidies promiſed her by Spain 


were become precarious ; for the portal through which Spain 
received her treaſures, was now in the hands of the Engliſn; 
and the utmoſt efforts of that, once formidable, monarchy, 
had been found unequal to the conqueſt of the little king- 
dom of Portugal. This, then, ſurely was the time for 
Great-Britain to purſue her conqueſts, and, by continuing 
the war twe or three more campaigns, cruſh the power of 
r 
8 n & had a prince on who 
— the future welfare of his own people to the glory 
of making conqueſts upon his enemies ; and was willing to 
the honours of new triumphs, to ſecure to them the 
— —— Happily, too, he was then adviſed by 
miniſters who did not ſuffer themfelves to be dazzled by the 
glare of brilliant a ces, but, knowing them to be fal- 


lacious, they wiſely reſolved to profit of their ſplendour be- 


our enemies ſhould alſo diſcover the impoſition. It was 
conſidered, that the moſt fucceſsful enterprize could not 
compenfate to the nation for the waſte of its people, by car- 
rying on a war in unhealthy climates, and the perpetual bur- 
dens laid upon its manufa for payment of the exceſſive 
rate of intereſt at which money was to be borrowed. The 
increafe in the was found to have been occaſoned 
chiefly by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and 
inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, were to be paid for 
by oppreſſive taxes upon the people of England.. While 
the Britiſh ſeamen were conſuming, on board our men of war 
and privateers, foreign ſhips and foreign feamen were em- 
ployed in the tranſportation of our merchandize, and the 
carrying trade, ſo great a fource of wealth and marine, was 
intirely engroſſed by the neutrak nations. The number of 
Britiſh ſhips annually arriving in our ports was reduced 1756 
fail; contaming 92,559 tons, on a medium of the fix years 
of war, compared with the fix years of peace preceding it; 
and the number of foreign ſhips had increaſed 863 fail, con- 
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taining 85,678 tons“. The ſhips remaining to Great - Britain 
were, in great part, manned by foreign ſeamen, who, when 
peace came, would return to their own, or other countries, . 
and carry with them the profits of our trade, and our ſkill in 
navigating our ſhips. The conqueſt of the Havannah had, 
indeed, ſto the remittance of ſpecie from Mexico to 
Spain, but it had not enabled to ſeize it: on the 


# Account of Britiſh and foreign ſhipping arriving in the ports of Great- 
Britain, from the year 1749 to 17 54 incluſwe. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN, 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1349 $9368 460,607 465 79,398 
1750 $2558 486,823 462 744507 
1781 85663 $02,721 381 84,189 
175% $2759 $08,755 461 65,088 
1753 $,986 $51,239 $07 65,055 
1754 $1769 494977% $7% 63,387 
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= 2,848 Tons 392,624 


34,003 Tons 3,004,908 


300,818 474 65,437 


Account of Britiſh and fereign ſhipping arriving in the ports of Great-Britain, 
from the year 1756 to 1761 incluſive. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN, 
| Ships. Tons. Ships, Tons. 
1756 4,012 373,479 1,060 128,067 
1757 3499 350,126 1,429 163,198 
1758 3997 360,648 1,277 149671 
1759 44170 4795737 1,322 154,884 
1760 3,568 358,028 1,088 130,778 
1761 4.164 327,684 1,848 180,102 
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contrary, our merchants ſuffered by the detention of the 
leons, as their correſpondents in Spain were diſabled from 
paying them for their goods ſent to America. The loſs of 
the trade to Old Spain was a further bar to an influx of 
ſpecie ; and the attempt upon Portugal, had not only de- 
prived us of an import of bullion from thence, but the pay- 
ment of our troops employed in its defence was a freſh drain 
opened for the diminution ct our circulating ſpecie. While 
foreigners lent us back the money we ſpent among them, it 
was true, we ſhould feel no want of money, nor ſhould we 
be deprived of our national coin. Neither does the ſpænd- 
thrift, who mortgages every year, feel the want of money, 
ſo long as his eſtate laſts, or his creditors forbear to call upon 
bim; but equally fatal would the day of account have been 
to Great-Britain as to him, had ſhe deluded into a be- 
lief of the reality of ſuch falſe wealth. The high premiums 
given for new loans , had ſunk the price of the old ſtock near 
| , : a third 


* The firſt million that was borrowed, having been obtained at an iatereſt 
of 3 per cent. it is but juſt to conſſder every increaſe of the rate of intereſt, 
as 4 premium to the ſubſcribers for the ſubſequent loans: the value, there- 
fore, of the ſeveral! premiums given, for the reſpecti ve ſums borrowed during 
the war, may be thas eſtimated: TX Pf 

In 1756, a premium of cne-half per tent. per annum, was given for the 
loan of 1,5c0,000). to continue till receemed by parliament. - It has conti- 
ned 12 years, and has, therefce, coſt the nation go,oool. cxclufive of 
 carmpound intereſt. 

In 1757, the premium was one per cent. for the lives of the ſubſcribers, 
or their ſubſticutes ; this azauiiy, a 14 years purchaſe, upon 3 millions, is 
wenth 47 2,500. | 

la 1758, the premiem was one-half per cent, per annum, to continue 
till redeemed by paclizment. It bas now been paid for 10 years, which, 
upon 4,500,000]. amounts to 225,000). » OO. 

In 1759, the premium was 15 per cent. added to the capital of the ſub- - 
ſcriberz, Which, an 6,6co,0001l. amounted to 990, oo0l. this preminm bas 
been carrying intereſt at three per cent. theſe nine years, which amounts to 
267,300]. the charge already breught upon the nation for this premium is 
therefore 1,167, 300 l. | ; 

In 1760, the premium was one per cent. per annum for 20 years, and 
an addition of three per cem. to the capital of the ſubſcribers, to carry an in- 
tereſt of four per cent. for 20 years : the nation has now paid this antuity for 
ſeyen years, in which tire it has amounted to 560,000). upon eight mil- 
| Lions. The 13 years to come are now eftimated at 11 years puichaſe, which 
amounts ts 68, ol. the whole of that annuity is, therefore, to be efti- 
maced at 1,440,000. The three per cent. addition to the ſubſeribers ca- 
pital is 249,000, the intereſt on which, at four per cent. for the seven 
years 
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a third of its original value, ſo that the purchaſers had an 


obligation from the ſtate to repay them with an addition of 


32 per cent. to their capital. Every new loan required new, 


manuſactures, and leſſen their conſumption among foreigners. 
The decay of our trade muſt neceſſarily occaſion a decreaſe 
of the public revenue, and a deficiency of our funds muſt 
either be made up by freſh taxes, which would only add to 
the calamity, or our national credit muſt be deſtroyed, by 
ſhewing the public creditors the inability of the nation to re- 
pay them their principal money. 


years it has already been paid, amounts to 67,2001. and the remaining 13 
years is worth, at 1 1 years purchaſe, Tog,6ool. which makes 412, fool. 
as the value of the three per cent. capital and intereſt, This ſum, added to 
the value of the one per cent. for 20 years, gives 1,8 62, ol. the expence of 
the premium for the loan of eight millions at three per cent. 

la 1761, the premium was an annuity of 11. 28. 6d. per cent. for 99 
years, upon 11,400,000]. This annuity has continued for fix years, in 
which time it has amounted to 569,go0l. it is ſtill eſtimated at 27 one halſ 
years purchaſe, which amounts to 3,526,87;l. and added to what has al- 
ready been paid, makes 4,2 96,37 51. as the expence to the ndtion for raifing 
this ſum of 1 1,400, cool. fe 

In 1762, the premium was one per cent. per annum for 19 years, and 
one per cent. annuity for 98 years, upon 12 millions. The nation has paid 
both annuities for five years, which amounts to 1, 200, 00l. The remaining 
13 years of the one per cent. for 19 years is now eſtimated at 11 years pur- 
chaſe, which makes 1,320,000], and the one per cent, for 98 years is eſti- 
mated at 27 one half years purchaſe, which amounts to 3,300,000], The 
whole expence of this premium to the nation is, therefore, 5,820,000]. for 
the loan of 12 millions at three per cent. , | 

It is impoſſible to look upon this account without being aſtoniſhed at the 
prodigious increaſe of the premium ia the laſt four years of the war, and the 
enormous heighth to which it was carried in 1962. 1 know very well, that 
the ſeyeral annuities, which I have eſtimated at their preſent value, were 
rated at much leſs when the bargains were made, and that the ſubſcribers 
were not benefited to the amount at which I have computed their value. 
The expence to the nation is, however, the ſame, whether the ſubſcribers 
or the preſent ſtock-holders receive it. But it ought to have been the care 
of the finance miniſters, to have made the bargain for the public, in à manner 
leſs expenſive to the nation, if it could have been done with the ſame begefic 
to the ſubſcribers. For inſtance, had an iatereſt of fix per cent. redeemable 
by parliament, been given for 12 millions in 1762, the additional three per 
cent. would have amounted to 360,000]. per ann. but parliament could have 
begun redeeming it almoſt as ſoon as peace was made; and it would probably 
have been all redeemed in the five years fince the peace, in which caſe it 
would not have amounted to one million, inſtead of 5,8 20,0901. which the 
premium that was given now ſtands the nation in. 
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With money obtained upon ſuch conditions, and attended 
with fuch con men were to be procured ; but as 
the idle and licentious had long been gleaned from the coun- 
try, the laborious and induſtrious muſt now: ſupply our 
levies : bounties had already been given for recruits, which 
exceeded the year's wages of the plowman and reaper ; and 


as theſe were exhauſted, and huſbandry ſtood ſlill. for want 


of hands, the manufacturers were next to be tempted to quit 
the anvil and the loom by higher offers. Armies, ſupplied by 
huſbandmen and Qurers, make expenſive 

The want of their labour leſſens the wealth of the nation, 


from whoſe bourn few travellers return. 
France, bankrupt France, had no ſuch calamities i 
ing over her; her diſtreſſes were great, but they were im- 
mediate and temporary ; her want of credit preſerved her 
from a increaſe of debt, and the loſs of her ultra- 
marine dominions leſſened her preſent expences.- | 
Her colenies had, indeed, put themſelves into the hands 
of the Engliſh ; but the property of her ſubjects had been 


obta ned the excluſive ſupply of that monarchy. | 
mies in Germany had been hitherto prevented from ſeizing 


ever happen from the polic 
troops ſhe ſent into the © — always 
beſt, and her frequent loſſes only ſerved to fill her regiments 
with better foldiers. The conqueſt of Hanover became, 
therefore, every campaign more probable, eſpecially as the 
army of prince Ferdinand was greatly diminiſhed, from the 
difficulty of procuring recruits. By having neither marine 
to ſapport, nor colomes to protect, France was at r 
to exert her whole force upon the continent, and there only 


ad ſhe carry 0 a7 offenſive War. Her revenues, however 


impaired, 
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impaired *, were ſtill equal to the ſupply of a much greater 
army than, any ſhe had yet ſent 10 K many, and as ſhe 
had no other effort to make, it might be expected her 
affairs, in that quarter, would, i in future, be better con- 
ducted. The glory of the prince was a reſource that ſtill 
remained for engaging the French ſubjects to ſerve with- 
out pay, and the military honours bad not yet been held out 
as the reward of gratuitous ſervice. 

Spain had been forced to begin the war before ſhe was in 
any condition to carry it on. The rapacity of the queen- 
mother, and the long ſickneſs of the late kin ng, had unfur- 
niſhed the arſenals, _ — every ſine of the ſtate ; 


© Ordinary aapproprnedrevene of France 


Domains 6,000,000 
Tailles and capitation taxes . of Paris | 2M 12 
Taille and capitation of Paris 6,500,000 
Places and penſions 48 — 6,700,000 
Tenth penty - - FS * 6,800,000 
Mint * 2 — 2,400,000 
From the clergy Und clerical appointments TOs 16,700,000 
The ſix great Fermes under the —ͤ ot the +5 odds 


. . —— 
235,300, 00 Livres 
f at 22 per |. ter. 11,600,000 
Excluſive of the above taxes, there are ſeveral "Ether" branches of revenue, 
which are alienated or aſſigned over to particular perſons, for the payment of 
annuities, either perpetual or expirable, or for the ſatisſaction of creditors ; 
all which not being in the power of the ſtate, are not to be taken into this 
account. . , 
In addition to the above ordĩiaary revenue, the following ſums wete raiſed, 
the late war, by taxes, within the reſpective years. ' 
In 19756 121,000,000 Livres at 22 per |. 5,500,000 


In 1757 136,000,000 ditto * = 6,181,818 
In 1758 135,000,000 ditto = 6,136,363 
In 1759 159,690,787 ditto” = 7,258,672 
In 1760 212,623,900 ditto = 9,664,727 
In 1761 183,870,787 ditto - 8,357,763 
lo 1762 156,730,787 ditto ** 7315/0535 


— 


Total raiſed Ang the war 1,106,916, 261 - 30,314,378 
It is to be noted, that the French troops reccived fubſiſtence only for tie 
laſt three years of the war, and that, although large arr2ars were due to them 


a0 its concluſion, the charge was the leſs during its continuance, and it was 


well knowu in England, at the time the treaty of Paris was negociaging, tha: 


and 
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and the new king and his foreign miniſters, knew not where 
to look for the reſources of the Spaniſh nation. Portugal 
had been attacked without | 4 wang. and en army, un- 
provided with magazines, been into 4 coun- 
try which never had produced ſubſiſtence for its own ſcant 
inhabitants. The evil was not witheut a remedy, and 
t, from her own fertile provinces, have d = 2 
fions to ſupply ber troops the next campaign ; and having 
found fub » Bay there could be but few obſtacles to a 
junction with the French reinforcements ; and the utmoſt 
efforts of Great-Britain might not then have preſerved the 
mdependency of Portugal. 
Had Great-Britain continued the war in theſe circum- 

| ſtances, bad ſhe borrowed money and created an army, and 
11 made another Weſt-India conqueſt ; it was highly probable 
14 that, after waſting 20,000 of her people, and loading the 
I! fate with 12 millions of debt, ſhe might have found ſhe 
iT had only fecured a haſtage for. he reſtoration of Hanover or 


Portugal. Wiſdom, therefore, pointed out the.preſent as the 
th Er time for her to finiſh the war with honour and advantage 
It to herſelf; and her good genius inclined the French and 

if Spaniſh monarchs to wiſh for peace. | 
It Whether, by the ſubſequent treaty Great-Britain ob- 
7 tained all that might have been obtained, is a queſtion, 
, to which thoſe only who were acquainted with the ſecrets 
4 1 Ordinary revenue of Old Spain. 
1 From Tobaco2 - - 109-96 3,990 Reals. 
| l From the poſtes - - 33»175,920 ditto. 
F Fromm ſermes gener2! - — 227,756,300 ditto. 
. | From ferme prov:ncial - 11 7,980,009 ditto. 
* Ta amount . - 488,876,410 Reals. 
| 1 at 96 per |. ſterling 5,092,409 
4 Pexc: ciablifhment before the late war. 
| , Army 91,311 men — — 86,692,099 Reals. 
p Na 45,519 ma - - 62,01 3,108 ditto. 
| ' Cru ifs, &c. - - 110, 40 5, 449 ditto. 
4 TA Expence * 289,110,666 Reals 


at 96 per |. ſterling 2,699,069 


4 Eczcecdings of ordinary revenue above the expence of the peace 
| cliablikment, exciulire of the revenues ariſing in New Spain þ 393331 
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he French and Spaniſh cabinets can give an anſwer. The 
*. ence relative to that negociation has been laid be- 
fore the public, for the laſt parliament approved of the peace 
as it Was, without thinking it 2 to enquire whether 
better terms might not have been had. Be that as it may, 
the original great purpoſes of the war were more than 
accompliſhed by the treaty, and if our acquiſitions are not an 
indetnnification for our loſſes in their conqueſt, they bring 
with them ſecurity agaiſt future attacks from the ſame ene- 
my, and put it in our power to wage another war with equal 
= and with infinitely leſs expence. ; 
The conſiderable levies which had been made in our 
North-American colonies, and the facility with which troops 
had been tranſported from thence to the Weſt-India iſlands, 
and ſupplied with neceſſaries; were convincing proofs that 
whoever are maſters of the North-American continent, and 
command the intermediate feas, can eafily poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of thoſe iſlands. No precautions are ſufficient to ſecure 
thoſe iſlands againſt ſuch attacks; their climate muſt for ever 
render them the grave of European foldiery ; and their culti- 
vation being carried on by negro ſlaves, their native white 
inhabitants can never be numerous enough to garriſon their 
forts. By ſtipulating, therefore, for the entire poſſeſſion of 
the continent, the reſtored American iſlands are become, 
in ſome meaſure, dependant on the Britiſh empire, and the 
faith of France in obſerving the treaty is guaranteed 

y the value at which ſhe eſtimates their poſleflion. _ 
The fiſhery in the American ſeas bal long been conſi- 
dered, by both nations, as a great ſource of the maritime 
ſtrength of each. France yo eſſed, excluſively, the fiſhery 
in the gulph and river of St. Laurence; and the convenient 
ſituation of the circumjacent iſlands had enabled the French 
inhabitants to divide the Newfoundland fiſhery with the Bri- 


tiſh ſubjefts, The treaty prohibits the French ſubjects from 


entering the gulph of St. Laurence.. They may continue to 
if. on the banks of Newfoundland; but France has no 
people remaining in that part of the world to give her any 
ſhare in the reſident fiſhery. What ſhe is permitted to en- 
oy, ſhe holds upon conditions of the moſt ſervile dependance. 

er two ſmall iſlands Mequelon and St. Peire, which now 
make the whole of her 8 dominions, ſhe 
can neither. fortify not garriſon, nor is an armed veſſel be- 
longing, to France allowed to navigate thoſe ſeas when the 
Hſhing ſeaſon is over. Depriving France of all her ſetile- 


ments in Bengal, and 8 to trading houſes on the 
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coaſt of Coromandel, has put the French Eaft-India com- 
pany on the mercy of ours; and the African trade of that 
nation has not a ſingle fortreſs on that continent to prote& 
it : even the high-prized Goree, however it may ſerve for 
z place of rendezvous for the ſhips intending for that coaſt, 
can afford no ſhelter to thoſe who trade to the ſouthward of 
it, the conſtant direction of the winds to the ſouth nor per - 
mitting them to return thither. 

By the ceſſion of Florida to Great - Britain, the value of the 
Havannah to Spain is much leſſened, for, beſides Penſacola, 
there are other convenĩent harbours upon the coaſt where 
Ihips of war may be ſtationed, and under whoſe eye every 
veſſel from Vera- Crux muſt paſs before ſhe can arrive at the 
Havannah, or proceed on her voyage to Old Spain. The 
paige of her outward bound ſhips to the Carraceas and 

et. ne equally inſecure, by our poſſeſſion 
of the i and Granada, between. which their 
n and ſhould they, by wg 
more to the windward, , endeavour to elude our G K i 
thoſe iflands, they would run an equal riſque of f. in 
with our ſhips on the Dominica ſtation. — fan: 
not be deſired, for the good faith of any nation, than her 
putting it in the power of her rival to ſeize upon her revenues, 
trade, or tetritories, whenever ſhe may appear to entertain 
hoſtile intenticns.” 'This ſecurity France and Spain have given 
3 boo. and it remains with her, 

to put herſelf in 2 condition to profit of thoſe advantages ; 

which is only to be done, by employing the time of peace in 
alleviating the burdens of her ſubjects; promoting commerce 
and manufactures; — her exhauſted coffers, and 
recruiting her waſted people. For ſhould the family of Bour- 
bon make ſo much better uſe of the peace, and repair the 
injuries of the war, and recoyer their former ſtrength, while 
England fiumbered in indolent ſecurity, and ſuffered her 
wounds to feſter, in the vain hope, that the reputation of her 
former victories would guard her from future attacks, fatal 
muſt her fiegligence one day prove to her, and weak will ſhe 
find her ties upon the foreign poſſeſſions of France apd Spain, 
t ſhe be unable to defend the ſeat of her own einpite againſt 
the efforts of thoſe crowns. What will it avail Great-Britain 
to have retained fit ſtations for her thips to annoy the enemy, 
if ſhe bas neither revenue to equip a fleet, nor feamen to 
man one ſufficient for the purpo ? We have ken that the 
carrying trade of which the war ruined, gave em- 
ploymcent to no leſa than FIT OST RFI containing 
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92,559 tons, a full third of our whole marine; and from 
che fo ing account it will appear, that the public debt, at 
the cloſe of the war, amounted to no leſs a ſum than 
148,377,618]. for the payment of the intereſt, on which a 
revenue to the amount of 4,993,144]. was neceſſarily to be 
extracted from the trade and people of this country. 
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Such part of this heavy burden as falls upon our artificers 


and mariners, ſuperadded to all former impoſitions, muſt ei- 
ther ſink them to poverty, and thence force them into fo- 
reign ſervice; or oblige them to demand an increaſe of wages, 
which muſt advance the price of our freighis; and, in either 
caſe, our carrying trade cannot be recovered. The loſs of 
aur carrying trade muſt be followed by the decay of that of 
ſhip building, and the emigration of our moſt valuable arti- 
ficers.. A diminution of our revenue from conſumption muſt 
attend the lofs of ſo many ſeamen and artificers, and the 
whole value of all their labours muſt be taken out of the bal- 
lance in favour of this country, and thrown into the ſcale of 
other nations, perhaps into that of our rival. Effects equally 
tuinous muſt be produced by the increaſe of taxes upon our 
manufactures; heavy taxes and low wages muſt force the 
nranufacturer to ſeek a cheaper country, and with him de- 
parts the manufacture: increaſing his wages muſt raiſe the 
ice of the manufacture, and diminrſh its conſumption at 
me, and leffen the demand for it from abroad. In either 
caſe the.nation loſes its trade, and with that its people, and 
the public revenue moulders away of courfe. If our rival 
nations were in the ſame circumſtances with ourſelves, the 
augmentation of our taxes would produce no ill conſe- 
uences : if we were obliged to raiſe our prices, they muſt, 
om the ſame caufes, do the like,. and could take no advan- 
tage by underfelling and underworking us. But the atarming 
confideration to Great-Britain is; that France is not in the 
ſame condition. Her diſtreſſes, during the war, were great, 
but they were immediate ; her want of credit, as has been 
ſaid, compelled her to impoveriſh her people by faiſing the 

reateſt part of her fupplies within the year; but the bur- 
— ſhe impoſed on them were, in a great meaſure, tempo- 
rary, and muſt be greatly diminiſhed by a few years of peace: 
She could procure no conſiderable loans, therefore ſhe has 
mortgaged no fuch oppreſſive taxes as thofe Great-Britait 


has impoſed in perpetuity for payment of ifitereſt. Peace 


muſt, therefore, ſoon re-eſtabliſh her commerce and manu- 
faQtures, eſpecially as the comparative lightneſs of taxes, ant 
cheapneſs of living, in that country, muſt make France an 


aſylum for Britiſh manufacturers, and 2ftificers; and the 


ſame cxufes which will thus ſerve to increaſe her ſhips and 
commodities, and to reduce thoſe of England, muſt alſo give 
her the tranſportation of all foreign commoditics from one na- 
tion to another. Theſe are conſiderations which ought to 
fill every Britiſh ſubject A ED for the ſafety of 
| Ls 
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his country, and the inde of the ſtate: that ſhakes 
all our ſecurities, and fully manifeſts that the miſchiefs of ſo 
expenſive a war, are not to be counterballanced by the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſſes. But it is till further to be conſidered, 
and it will 8 be made appear, that the real ballance 
of our trade with all the world cannot be eſtimated fo high 
as two millions and an half. That the intereſt of the debt 
due to foreigners amounts to 1,560,000l. which muſt be paid 
out of the profits of our trade: ſhould, then, our foreign 
trade decay, ſo as to reduce our ballance under 1, 580, o00l. 
a continual export of our ſpecie muſt follow to make up the 
deficiency ; the decreafe of our ſpecie muſt ſoon — the 
public creditors, and terrify the iſſuers of paper bills from 
making further emiſſions ; many ſellers out of our funds, and 
few to purchaſe, muſt ſoon de preciate our public ſecurities ; 
and, the merchants finding none to diſcount their bills, pri- 
vate and public 1 muſt be the dreadful conſe- 
quence. To wind up our apprehenſions to the higheſt - 
alarm, it need only be added, that peace has lately been con- 
cluded upon terms humiliating to the two branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon : that a conſcientious regard to good faith, 
has ſeldom ſtood in the w — — powerful ſtates to oppoſe their 
laying hold of a favourable occaſion for ſeiz ing upon the ter- 
ritaries of other nations, or breaking the power of a compe- 
titor : defeats which have expoſed their weakneſs, and con- 
ceſſrons which have irritated their pride, will not furely leſs 
diſpoſe them to attend to the dictates of policy and ambition, 
or give ſtrength to the treaty to withhold them from taking 
5 of the cvlamities of England, and attacking her in 
the heighth of her diſtreſs. 

Such are the dangers Great Britain ſtands expoſed to, and 
it, to avoid one part of them, it ſhould be propoſed to take 
off fane of cnr:av burthenſome taxes, the reduction of 
the revenue would atarm the public creditors, and accelerate 
the miſchicfs intended to be prevented. If the national ex- 
pence be reduced by diſbanding troops, ſuffering the navy to 
rot in harbour for want of repairs and mariners, diſma 
fortreſſes, or ſuffering io be exhauſted ; or, ſhou 
the colonies be left — protection and a force ſufficient 
to ſecure the fidelity of our new ſubjects; this would only be 
to invite hoſtility, and expoſe the nation to inſult, perhaps 
deſtruction. Preſent ſafety cannot be had without an ex- 
penſive peace eſtabliſhment, and an expenſive peace eſta- 
bliſhrhent prevents rehiet from taxes, or reduction of debt. 
?— WET 7 WING preſent themſelves, it re- 


quires 
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quires the colle&ive wiſdom of the nation to fix upon mea- 
ſures which ſhall give both preſent ſecurity and future proſ- 
perity. Meaſures, not the mere dictates of an adminiſtra- 
tion, propoſed only to ſerve a turn, to prevent clamour 
againſt themſelves, or to throw blame upon their adverſaries ; 
but permanent and extenſive, ſuch as the king and parlia- 
ment ſhall make their own, and ſupport i= all revolutions of 
miniſtry, and attend their operation with the ſame firmneſs 
and anxiety as they would guard their own rights, or preſerve 
the conſtitution from violation. As reputation for ſtrength 
gives ſecurity from aſſaults, the military peace eftabliſhment 
muſt be reſpectable. As reputation for integrity begets 
wealth, the public revenue muſt not be reduced, but as the 
payment of debt makes way for it. Our own ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the ſpirit of the treaty, gives us the beſt title to re- 
quire the due obſervance of it from the other parties, and a 
firm demand of reparation, for ſmall infractions, ts the like- 
lieſt means of preventing more material violations. The 
more equally the burdens of the ſtate are diſtributed among 
its members, in proportion to their comparative ſtrength, 
the leſs oppreſſive will be their weight, and reciproecration of 
benefits, and placing advantages in the hands of thoſe who 
can beſt cultivate them, are ſure methods for augmenting 
the ability of the whole. | 
It is now time to take a view of the meaſures which have 
been purſued fince the peace, and to examine how far they 
have benefited the nation, or have a tendency to extricate 
her out of her difficulties. I have ſhewn, that, at the cloſe 
of the war, the debt, furded and unfunded, which Great- 
Britain ſtood charged with, amounted to upwards of 148 
millions; the intereſt payable on which was 4, 963, 1 40l. per 
ann. for this prodigious ſum, the iſland of Great-Britain 
alone ſtood mortgaged, and on her inhabitants only had taxes 
been impoſed, or were to be impoſed, for the payment of 
the intereſt. Of this debt 74,987,945]. had been contracted 
during the war, the intereſt upon which might be computed 
at 2, 614, 89 l. taxes were, therefore, to be continued on the 
people of Great-Britain, which ſhould produce a clear reve- 
nue of 2,614,892l. in addition to the taxes which they had 
borne in the laſt peace. The circumſtances of the times, 
moreover, required a more expenſive peace eſtabliſhment, 
than that maintained by Great-Britain in former times of 
peace; and, in 1764, the charge of the military guard then 
ſettled, as the permanent peace eſtabliſhment, exceeded the 
charge of that maintained ms years 1752, 1753, _ 
2 ot 
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other years of peace, upon a medium, near 1, 500, oool. tht 
additional being added to the intereſt of the debt con- 
tracted during the war, makes 4, 1 14, Sgal. which may 
perly enough be called, a rent charge laid upon the people of 
Great-Britain by the late war. and which was to be extracted 
from the preſent inhabitants, over and above all ſuch ſums as 


' were paid by the inhabitants of this iſland in the former 


e. 
. however, a conſolatory reflection to Great-Bri- 
tain, that the members of her empire were in much happie t 
circumſtances than herſelf. Ireland had contracted a debt of 
no more than one million, and ſome additional duties to pay 
the intereſt, amounting to eighty thouſand pounds, was the 
only burden the war had occaſioned her to lay upon her 
people. The American colonies, at the end of the war, 
ſtood charged with debts to the amount of 2,600,000l. but 
as only a ſmall part carried intereſt, and funds had been pro- 
vided for paying off the whole by inſtallments in five years, 
the debts of the colonies were more properly to be confidered 
as anticipations of their revenue for five years, than as funded 
debts. As Great-Britain, therefore, was alone to carry, in 
future, the burdens of the war, ſhe had the higheſt reaſon to 
expect, that the unmortgaged parts of her dominions would 
willingly take upon them the expence of a conſiderable part 
of the peace eſtabliſhment. Their own intereſt, it was to 
be bo would ſtrongly prompt thera to contribute, to the 
utmoſt of their ability, to put Great-Britain in 2 condition, 
not only to maintain her public credit, by a regular payment 
of the intereſt of her debt, and a gradual reduQion of the ca- 
pital, but to have funds appropriated, and a revenue exceed- 
ing her expences ſufficient to mortgage for new loans, ſhould 
the hoſtile preparations of any European ſtate make a new 
war unavoidable. Shonld Great-Britain be unable to raiſe 
money at ſuch a junQure, it would be vain for them to hope 
to do it. Their want of extenſive public credit among fo- 
ers, ard of wealthy individuals among themſelves; are 
;nſuperable obſt acles to their raiſing a large ſum, by way of 
Joar, on any emergency, but more eſpecially at a time when 
their particular ſafety might be in hazard. Feeble, there- 
fore, muſt the efforts of theſe great members of her empire 


be for their own defence, or the the aig of England in time of 


r; and what wiſer meaſure could either purſue, than for 

Keb to take upon them as large a ſhare of the expence of the 
eſtabliſhment as their circumſtances could well bear, 

27g leave Great-Britain to mage good the reſt; and, while 

| peace 
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continued, to free herſelf from ſome part of her enor- 
mous debt, and the oppreſſive weight of her taxes. It was, 
however, only demanded of Ireland to keep up her uſual mi- 
litary guard, from which five regiments were taken for the 
garriſons of Gibraltar and Minorca. The American colo- 
nies were next called upon for their contingent. They had 
no military eſtabliſhment of their own ; and, as Great- 
Britain furniſhed ihem with troops, they were required to 
ſupply her with revenue fer their payment. The expence of 
the military ſervice in the colonies, amounted to near 
500,000 l. and yet Great-Britain laid no heavier taxes on the 
colonies for defraying it, than were eſtimated to produce 
160,000 |. the — ſhe was content to make good out 
of her own revenue. It is not neceſſary for me to give a 
detail of the domeſtic arrangements, or finance operations 
of this year; that has been a'ready done, to the ſatisfaction 
of mankind, in the Confiderations upon the Trade and Fi- 
nances of this Kingdom, and to that I refer the reader: it is 
ſufficient to ſay here, upon that authority, that, in every 
tranſaction of government, the augmentation of the public 
revenue, and the reduction of the national expence, were 
preferred to the gratification of individuals. The laws of 
trade were carried into ſtri execution, ard clandeſtine im- 
portations univerſally checked; a conſiderable part of the 
unfunded debt was diſcharged, and the remainder placed in 
ſituations that lefſened its weight upon the national credit; 
and ſuch part of it as was funded, was charged upon taxes 
which could not affect the ſubjects of Great-Britain. Even 
a reduQion of the funded debt was begun, and public credit 
was ſo far revived by theſe operations, that government al- 
ready found itſelf in a condition to change a part of her re- 
deemable debt from an intereſt of 4 to 3 per cent. 

Occaſions preſently offered for manifeſting to foreign 
courts, the ſpirit with which the affairs of Great Britain 
were to be conducted. The king cf Pruſſia had detained 
ſome magazines, which had been left in his dominione, 
when the Britiſh troops were brought from Germany, as 
hoſtages for the payment of debts contracted by our com- 
miſſaries with his ſubjects. That monarch was told, that 
no demands of his ſubjects would be conſidered, no pay- 
ments would be made to them, nor any memorial received 
from his miniſters, ſo long as he withheld any part of the 
public property, or doubted of the juſtice, or integrity of 
the Britiſh nation. The magazines were accordingly re- 
ſtored, and compenſation made for loſſes occaſioned by their 
Ws Bias detention, 
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detention, and the Pruſſian accounts were then liquidated 
and diſcharged. The Spaniſh governor of Campeachy had 
given to our people in the ſettlements the 
were making on the peninſula of Jucatan, and ſome Fren 
ſhips of war had erected the ſtandard of France upon Turks 
Iſland, and drove away the Britiſh ſubje&s who were employ- 
ed in raking falt from the rocks on its ſhores. Theſe in- 
fractions of the treaty were no ſooner known in England, 
than the Britiſh miniſters, with temper and reſolution, in- 
ſiſted upon immediate reparation, and a fleet was inſtantly 
equipped to give efficacy to their demands. Both courts 
diſavowed the behaviour of their officers by written decla- 
rations, and put into the hands of the Br.tiſh miniſter du- 
licates of their orders to their governors of Campeachy-and 
mingo; Turks iſland was accordingly evacuated by 
France, and the Britiſh ſubjects were reinſtated in their 
poſſeſions in Jucatan, and full ſatisfact ion was made by both 
courts for the loſſes our people had ſuſtained. 

It is not my intention to arraign or applaud any miniſter : 
Im neither writing aneulogium upon one, or making a charge 

inſt another. My only is to lay before my coun- 
try men a candid ſtate of the national affairs, and I leave it to 
them to applaud or cenſure as the ſeveral meaſures ſhall appear 
to them to promote or retard the reſtoration of the national 

: to provide for the public ſafety, and aſſert its ho- 
nour, or to leſſen its ſecurity and debaſe its dignity. I have 
been happy in the review of the meaſures which immediately 
followed the peace, becauſe they a to me to flow 
from a right underſtanding of the circumſtances of the ſtate, 
and to have the preſent ſafety and future proſperity of the 
whole empire for their object. Equally happy ſhould I be to 
find the ſucceeding meaſures attended with conſequences alike 
advantageous for the nation. 

The American colonies not entering into the views of the 
Britiſh parliament, in requiring a revenue from them for the 
payment of the troops ſtationed among them, took up the 
reſolution of refuſing obedience to its authority, and reſiſting 
the officers in the colleQion of the taxes which it had im- 
poſed. To engage the Britiſh factors and manufacturers to 
intereſt theraſelves in their behalf, they entered into aſſo- 
Cations neither to import or uſe the manufactures of Great 
Britain, unleſs the lately impoſed taxes were repealed ; a po- 
pular cry was, in conſequence, raiſed in this country, for 
granting the demands of the American ſubjects. The miſ- 
Ekuefs to be apprehended from a refuſal were fo much —— 

gerated, 
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gerated, their ſtrength to reſiſt ſo roundly aſſerted, that par- 
liament gave into the impoſition, and gave up the taxes 
without requiring-an acknowledgment from the colonies of 


its ſupremacy, or their making compenſation to the revenue 
by any grants of their provincial aſſemblies. The reſtraints 
which had been laid upon their trade by ſome late acts of 
2 and ſtill more by the ſtrict execution of the old 
ws, they complained had diſabled them from making * 
ry 


# [t was repreſented to adminiſtration, and afterwards given in evidence 
to parliament, in March 1766, by thoſe who ſolicited the repeal of the 
ſtamp- act, that a very conſiderable part of the orders for goods, which had. 
been tranſmitted from America in the year 1765, bad been afterwards 
ſuſpended ; but that in caſe the ſtamp-a&t was repealed, thofe orders were to 
be executed in the preſent year 1766, in addition to the orders for the ſup- 
ply of that year; that, in conſequence, the exports to the colonies had, in 
the year 176g, been greatly diminiſhed, and the trade from Great-Britain 
thither entirely at a ſtand. Whereas, ſhould the ſtamp-act be repealed, trade 
would again flouriſh, and the exports to the colonies, in the prefent year 1566, 
would be at leaſt double the value of the exports in the paſt year. The 
ſtamp-act was repealed, and every other American propoſition adopted; and, 
from the Cuſtomrhouſe entries, it now appears, that the exports to the 
North-American colonies in the year 1766, inſtead of being double the va- 
lue, as was promiſed, actually fell ſhort of the exports in 176 6, no leſs than 
176,884]. fo greatly was the adminiſtration and parliament abuſed by thoſe 
they confided in, and fo dangerous it is to allow intereſted traders to direct 
the meaſures of goverament. | 


Exports in 1788. Exports in 1766. Leſs in 1766. 
To New-Engiand I. 451,299 k. 409,643 1. 41,657 
New-York 382,349 330,829 $1,520 
2 363,368 3277314 36,054 
irginia and | 

Maryland 383,224 372,548 , 10,676 
Carolina 3349799 296,732 37.977 
— — —-—— N 


: Total i Leſs 
Total in 176g 11916949 | 0s ty7 3706S 1766 a 


It was alſo aſſerted by the American factors and agents, that the com- 
manders of our ſhips of war and tenders having cuſtom commiſſions, and the 
frit orders given ia 1764, for a due execution of the laws of trade ia the 
evlonies, had deterred the Spaniards from trading with us; sad that the Gale 

of 
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availed themſelves of the preſent diſpoſition of parliament fg 
court popular favour by ſacrificing revenue, and obtained an 
alteration of the tax upon cyder, which reduced its produce 
upwards of 30,0001. In other reſpects, the plan for the 
reduction of the public debt and augmentation of the reve- 
nue, which had been ſettled in the preceding years, was 

rſued, though not with the fame zeal with which it had 
* formed, or the nation's circumſtancesrequifed. 87 5,000]. 
of the public debt was diſcharged and 1,500,000 l. more, 
changed from an intereſt of 4 per cent. to 3; and the re- 
venue was augmented by an additional tax upon houſes and 
windo lights, eſtimated at 45,000). though it fince has been 
found to produce only 2,000l. beſides what may be in arrear. 
In ihe next year ſome ſteps were taken towards returning to 
the former American Syſtem, but the meaſures fallen upon 
were neither extenſive in their purpoſe nor efficacious in their 
operations. Duties were laid upon the importation of Britiſh 
commodities into rhe colonies, for the purpoſe of revenue; 
and a new board of cuſtoms was erected in America, for the 
management of the parhamentary dutics payble there. The 
legiſlatire powers of the aſſembly of New-York were ſuſ- 
pended by act of parliament, until that aſſembly ſhould pay 
obedience to certain c auſes in the Britith mutiny act, and 
orders were ſaid to be given for the troops ſtationed on the 
back frontiers to be drawn down into the heart of the fettle- 
ments, as well to throw the charge of their quarters upon the 
colonies, as to be at hand to ſuppreſs riots and ſupport the 
civil autherity. 


of Britiſh manufactures in the Weſt-Indies had been greatly leſſened, and the 
receipt of large ſums in ſpecie prevented. Orders were therefore given, iti 
Auguſt i t 5, for the free admiſſion of Spaniſh veſſels into all the colonies, and, 
in fpriag 1 766, ports were opened in Jamaica and Dominica for the reception of 
traders from all the American territories. It appears, however, from the 
cuſftorn-kouſe entries, that the exports to Jamaica, in 196 4, exceeded the ex- 
ports in 176 5—-40,904)!. and the experts in 1966---40,984. The impor- 
taticn cf bullion from America, appears alſo to have been much greater in the 
vear 176 4, than in either of the two fucceeding years: when, therefore, the 
exports from Great-Bricain are ſcund to decreaſe, and the imports of bullion 
to le ſſen firce the relaxation of the laws of trade, there is good ground for 
ſuſpe&:ie nat advantage bas been taken of the jndulgence granted the colo- 
nies, ta ſapply them with foreign commodities inftead of Britiſh, and that 
bullicn hav cz carried fcm thegce to eiker ccuntrie- in paymicrt for the 
fame. | 
In 
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Ih this year the affairs of the Euſt-India company wete 
taken under conſideration by 3 andi a claim ſet up 
dy government to the profits of the bargain made by the com- 
py with the emperor of Indoſtan, for the fartn of the 
fogul reventes in the three provitices of Bengal, Oryxa, 
und Bahir. The deciſion of the right was deferred, and the 
proſecution of the elaim fufpended for two years, upon the 
And company's agreeing to pay government 800,000l. 
Tn two _ as dedomagemei1:t for the expences 
the nation trad been at in carrying on the war in India, and in 
conſideration of their being permitted to appropriate to their 
gen uſe the whole of their income. e pafliament, in op- 
ſition to Admſitiiſtration, gave eaſe to the landed intereſt, 
by laying the land tax at no more than ti tee ſhillings in the 
Journ whereas, in evefy other year ſince the peace, it had 
deen laid at four. This reduced the revenue applicable to 
the curretit ſervice * N yet ſo ſtrict a ſcrutiny was made 
into the balance of public accounts, that this reduction was 
"nearly compenſated for by che unapplied ſums now called in, 
And brought to the nation's credit. 1, 200, oo0l. of the 
funded debt was difcharged, and 1500, oool. more c 
from an intereſt of 4 per cent. to 3, and an addition was 
made to — revenue by duties upon chip-hats, and foreign 
Unens, e imated at 110, 000 l. have nct produced 40,000 I. 
und the duty upon chip-hats iras hitherto been wholly defi- 
tient. From theſe, and 6ther cauſes, the ways and means 
have fallen near $00,000 l. ſhort of the grants, and an ar- 
fear to that amoufit has been leit upon the Sinking Fund. 
The military guard was contiaved on the fcrmer footing ; 
but it ought. to be tioied, to the honour of the board of 
Admiralty, in 767, that the expence of the navy was kept 
Within the ſum Rated in the eſtimate, and that eſſential part 
of the national ſkrength was never in a more ſerviceable con- 
dition. "ER" 2: 
Foreign affairs ſeem to have been almoſt intirely negle&ed 
for theſe laſt two years; the ambaſſadors appointed for the 
*<ourts of Madrid, Turin, and St. Peterſburg, were per- 
mitted to enjoy their ſallaries and their friends in England. 
The payment of the Manila fanſom, and the diſuniting Spain 
from France was intruſted to the negociations of the chaplain 
to the late embaſſy at the Catholic court, and the king of 
Sardinia was to be kept from hearkening to any propoſal, 
either from the houſe of Bourbon or Auſtria, which might 
mcline him to ſacrifice the liberties of Italy to his own ad> 
vantage; and the ſubjeQs of England were to hope for per- 
D miſhon 
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miſion to purchaſe raw ſilk for their manuſaQures ; through 
the management of the envoy's ſecretary. 
A treaty of commerce had lately been concluded between 
the courts of Ruſſia and Great-Britain, by the Britiſh envoy 
at St. Peterſburgh, on terms which the earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire had always refuſed to accept of, and which had been 
deemed, by former miniſters, diſadvantageous for this nation, 
ard by the merchants, unſafe, and unprofitable. Two ſuc- 
ceffire ambaſſadors extraordinary have, in the courſe of two 
vears, been appointed to perfect this treaty; neither of 
whom repaired to St. Peterſburgh, and a third has lately 
been employed in that important buſineſs. The demands of 
the ration upon France for the maintenance of the French 
priſoners, who were not included in the agreement of 1764, 
though ſuppoſed to amount to a conſiderable ſum, does not 
appear to have been at all proſecuted, or the accounts fo 
rauch as made up or preſented to the French miniſter ; and 
tie toprietors of the Canada bills found themſelves under a 
neceTty of com their demands upon the French 
court, and of accepting terms which they had often rejected, 
and which the earl of Halifax had declared he would ſooner 
forfeit his hand than ſign his conſent to. | 
In the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, nothing more was done 
in the finances, than dire&ing 723, oool. more of the funded 
debt to be paid off, and changing 1,900,000]. from an intereſt 
of four per cent. to three. No addition was made to the re- 
venue by any new tax as had been the uſage in preccding 
ears, but the ſame funds which had been ap iated for 
, the payment ef the intereſt of the new loan at three per ccnt, 
The deficiency in the ways and means of the former ycar was 
rot provided for in the ſupplics of this year, but transferred 
to the next; and at the fame time the Sinking Fund has 
been taken fur a larger ſum than it is probable it will produce 
within the vear; fo that, when the accounts come to be 
a_ in October 1768, the Sinking Fund, it is to be fear- 
ed, will be found in arrear a ſum equal to the funded debt 
diſcharged in the courſe of the preſent year Having 


* The Jnking Fund is always made up to the roth of Oftcber, and iis 
produce for ech year is to be computed from that day in one year to the lane 
day in the nent. During the war it was uſed to take the Sinking Fund 9 
25 Ehn aud whatever it was deficient of that ſum in 21 year, v4 made 
good ont of the ſupplies of the nest. | n 
is the Year 1762 it was taken for — 2,000,950 
Acton the 1oth of Ofluber 1763 it product —w—_——— 1379 
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Having now given ſome account of the public tranſaQtion ; 
fince the peace, it will be proper to bring together the fi- 
nance meaſures of thoſe ſeveral years, that Naw ſum of their 
effect may be ſeen at one view, and the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the nation be the more clearl 1 perceived; and this 
I ſhall endeavour to do in a manner eaſily to be underſtood, 


and without adhering to Exchequer method, or ufing tec * 


nical phraſes. 
The public debt at the end of the war, in 1762, we llave 


ſeen amounted to 148,277,6181. of which 131,319,048], 
was funded and 

16,958,57el. was then unfunded. 

The unfunded debt has been diſpoſed of in the follow ing 


manner : £- 
In 1763 Funded on wine and cyder - 3,500,000 
on the Sinking Fund —- 23,483,554 
In 1765 Funded on coals exported, & . 2 000 
In 1766 Funded on window-lights  -< 56,043 
Added to the funded debt - '9, 39-597 
Paid off in * 1765 - 4-092,058 
Diſpoſed of — 13,931,655 


i — . = | 
A bt - -©1,226,915 n 

Exchequer bills 1,800,020 = 3,046,915 

C 16,958,570 

The 

There was, tkcrefore, Sai r of 


the produce of the next year - 4ẽ, 
Ia the year 1763 it was taken for = = — 2,000,000 
r. bing e. PR, : 

the whole charge W 2 | rears 
I: produced on the lechef Oftober, 1764 8 | 2403,34 
$o tht there n ſurplus eee . — 
Tur frphus c-. g the cares bie- of tha year 

wad the Fund was take for = L. eee 
To which ought to be enn 

to be paid out of the cuſtoms for the purchaſe of the Iſle 

of Man; for, as the ſürplus of the cuſtoms is carried to 10,008. 

the Sinking Fund, every charge laid vp"a them way de 12 

Honſideted as a charge updn'it. s $2,130,390 
On the 10th of October 1765 it produced — 2,227,015 
There was therefore ag exceeding of - "ae" 7 
| | 9 * 
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The account of the funded debt ſtands thus: 


Funded debt in 1.762 131,319,048 
W debt, funded in 1763, 1765 and 1766, 217 527 
L 8,645 
upon the funded debt. . ? 
In 1765 e 4 
the ng — $70,888 
7 7 third 
In 1766 one 
of the remainder - $70,888 
But this year, an alteration was made in the days L 


paymeas. of the intereſt on the 20, 4 40, ooo 4 per 
cent.  coalolicared annuities, the intereſt had his 
therto been paid balf yearly at Chriſtmas and. 
Maenner; but, this year, the quarter due at 
dichae fas was ordered to be paid in October, 
n fell upon the Sinking Puad of this 
year, inſtead of being paid out of the next 28 
Chriſtmas. following : this extraordinary charge 
amounted to 205,246L in aid of which' tie | 
57701 51. having been applies, there remained to 

be made good our of the . 
N - * - = . 

8 i 

W being added co the pare of the charge brought 

| into the preceding year, then remaining 

made the whole ſum to be defrayed by ic 

Og the Locket Oftober 1 766, it produced —ů— 


Defciency to be d= good it the next. year 

Az innovation was this year made in the management 
of the Sinking Fund. The account of the. 
for the fiſt quarter was called for, and the furplus 


of chat quarter was taken ſeparately. rad carried to 49292 

the fapplics; this ſurplus amounted co — 
r ˙ ag. no lelp they == LAAHUA 
— 


— 


Wound of the 2 — Sa my 
þ produced ents co free 1767. ol, w—_ . 


m eue. * Ou ky 
ha the lat year 8 a — — 2,250,000 


The charge, therefore, cow lying upon 3c aovany to 327451679 - 
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off the 1741,77 


. Coe quaner | 

of 3,500,000 

funded in 1763, up- | 78/000 
on wine cyder 
Saen 2625000 


Total paid: off e 
ew debt 


Jn 1768 


In 1768 Loan 


L 
2 ˙435,595 


Foul — eee un Bc 
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- 240745964 
Tor this = > wt a 

Nall be found in arrear the toth of October, 1768, 
amount v ill be the juſt ſum the nation ſtands indebted. 
The charge upon the nation for intereſt of the funded debt 


ſtands thus : y 
On debt contra ed before the war 2,378,252 
Oa debt funded during the arr. 2,036, 300 
O: temainde: cf debt funded fince the peace 162,000 
4.576, 552 


To which is to be added, whatever intereſt may accrue 
r gon the un tus dad debt in each year. 

The ſum of all is, that, at the end of the year 1763, 
Crc:t-Pricain in ſtand indebted of 141 millions, 
gn ve an annua! intereſt to pay thereon of about 4,600,000!. 
aud, as the capital ot her debt at the concluſion of the war, 
amornt:d to 148, 7,618 l. and the charge for intereſt to 
449939144 |. the car al cf ker debt has been reduced, in the 
fix years cf peace, about 75 millions, and the charge for in- 
tereſt ler ed about 360, 00 l. 

Additiors bave, in "the ſame time, been made to the pub- 
L. 


Fc reverue by the following taxes and duties. 


le 17% /.ciitional duty on wines 75,009 
Additional duty on cyder, — 
ted at 75,000 l. and in 1764 
produced near $0,000 I. but 12,000 
ſince the alterations in 1766, | 


preduced onl 
Is 17804 Duty upon cocks exported, i 
e and policies of infurance, 


— at 45,0001. in 17635, 
—— 43,000 l. but ſince the 


In 1765 American taxes, eſlimated 

160,000 |. but ſince the A 

and alterations in 1766, notwith- 40,000 
flanding the additions in 1767, 

have produced on — 


000 
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Duty on Gum Senega, eſtimated at 


12,000 Il. has produced only — 2 
In 1766 Duty on window lights, eſtimated my 2,000 
45,0001. has produced onl 
In 1767 Duty on chip hats, nothing t | Ny = 
to account — — 


L. 169,000 

The ſtanding public revenue has therefore been augmented 
by the produce of new taxes ſince the e 169, 000 l. of 
which only 2,000]. have been r taxes impoſed 
ſince Midſummer 1765. 

I paſs over the benefits the public revenue has received 
from finance regulations, and diligence in collecting the tax- 
es; becauſe of the impoſſibility of aſcertaining their value. 
So many collateral circumſtances are to be taken into the ac- 
count, that the encreaſe in the produce of the tax cannot, 
with fairneſs} be aſcribed to ſuperior management in that 
year; nor, on the contrary, ought its decreaſe to be imputed 
to negligence. 'The encreaſe of the Sinking Fund, and the 
adual reduction of the public debt, are the beſt general 
proo!s of finance ability, and from thoſe two great objects no 
lover of his country ought ever to turn his eyes. The taſk 
I have impoſed upon myſelf, of giving juſt i tion to my 
countrymen, obliges me to take notice, that, in the fix years 
of peace, there has been taken fiom the Sinking Fund to 
the amount of 12,891,2491. * being the exceedings of the 
produce of the ſeveral taxes appropriated to the payment of 
the public debt, after paying the intereſt accruing thereon. 
Beſides which, there have been ſeveral groſs ſums brought 
to the public account, which, as they aroſe from the war, 
ought, in juſtice, to have been applied in diſc of the 
debt incurred by the war, and thrown into the Sinking Fund 
tor that purpoſe. - | 


„ Taten from the Sinking Fund, being the ſum of its produce in the ſe- 


veral years following : | 
In i763 — — ——— — ͤä H— 1,932,179 
In 1764 — - — — — 2,203,034 
In 1763 — — _= — 2,117,018 
In 15766 — —— —„-— 2,274,264 
In 1767 — — — 2895772 
la 1768 taken for — —— — 25 39,900 
Tatal produced au! zrpiicd N 1 89,49 


In 
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In 1764 and 1765, Produce of French- 
prizes given by bin Majeſty 10 her 


public - 
Pad by 828 — 

charter - 
Army ſavings - - - 


Savings on non-effeQive accounts 
Part ot — — for French priſoners 308,000 


Hits ſavings < 
In 1767 Remainder of 2 er 


Further preduce of French pres 
From fate of lands in ceded iſlands 
Savings on fundry heads 

In 1768 Dodomnagentem: from the India Comply 5 


L. $090,255 
If, therefore, theſe groſs ſums, which amount to no 1 e 


han 3,030,235 l. be added to the ſums taken from the Sittk- 
ing Fund fince the peace, the amornt of the whole Will he 
Y5;92r,504 |. which, in former times, would fade deen 
deemed the property of the public creditors, and'ought to 
have been applied in diſcharge of the capital of the debt; in- 
ſtead of whnch, it appears, that little more than ſeven-mih- 
ons have been paid off, and, conſequently, that fleur nie 
- millions of this money has been applied, during the fix years 
peace, to the current ſervice. This 'Giverfron of the 
Guce'of the Sinking Fund, from the payment of debt to the 
ſupport of the peace eſtzbliſhment, was una voidable, ard it 
muſt continue to ge fo applied, ſo long as 8 'of the 
— eſtabliſhment, char u Great- Britain, exceeds 
of — 2 revenue. In the two laſt 
— the deficiency of the revenue, annually granted for this 
purpoſe, gas been much greater than in the former years, 
occaſioned by tlic fepeal of the American taxes, and the re- 
duction ot the land-tax; and, to make good that deficiency, 
fo much more has been taken out of the Smking Fund for 
the cutrert ſervice, and ſo much leſs has been apphed in diſ- 
charge of debt. The eſtimate for the peace eſtabliſhment uf 


theſe laſt two years, and the ways and means for fupport of 
i, ſtands thus: 


ws 


. by 


398.888 8 8 


8 ww. 8 I 
$3 2 


1 
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* 
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| L. 

In 1767 Navy — 569,321 
Ordnance — 220,790 
Army — — » 335.572 
Militia tne — too, ooo 
Miſcellaneous — 114,896 
Deficiency of land and malt 280,000 

3 £ 387043 79 
Ways and Means, leaving out ad- 
ventitious and groſs ſums, which ought 
to be thrown into the Sinking Fund; p 


Made good out of the Sinking Fund 
fn the preſent year, 1768, the grants for | 


the peace eſtabliſhment amount to 
And the ſtanding Ways and Means the ſame 
as laſt-year,. with the addition of 30,0001 
from the increaſed product of 
the American taxes — 
Made good out of the Sinking Fund 
While ſo large a ſhare of the ſurplus of the Sinking Fund 
is thus taken away 22 its original — and 
applied to the current ſer vice in time of what 
can we have of ſeeing ſuch a reduction made in the capital 
of the public debt, as ſhall enable parliament to redeem ſome 
of our burthenſome taxes, and give relief to our manu - 
ſafturers, artificers, and mariners? And how melancholy is 
it to reflect, that when every engine for taxation has been 
employed, every project for drawing money out of the peo- 
ples pockets has been tried, and all corners of the Exche- 
quer ſearched into, and every gleaning of revenue brought 
ta account, that we now. find ourſelves unable to pay off a 
million per annum of a debt of 141 millions, and yet con- 
tinue every tax, one ſhilling in the pound, land- tax only ex- 
cepted, which the extremity of the war forced government 
to impoſe upon the people of —— 


— — _—_ — K 


* 
* 


Where 
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Where is the fund which in theſe ſix years of peace, has 
been liberated of the debt it was charged with in the war, 
that could be now pawned anew for a freſh loan? And 
what new tax could be deviſed, which, if it proves a pro- 
ductive one, would not, by adding to the burdens with 
which our trade and manufacturers are already oppreſſed, 
ſink them under its weight? 

The effects of the -prodigious revenue drawn from the 
people fince the laſt peace, already begin to ſhew themſelves 
in the increaſed price of labour and the neceſſaries of hfe*. 
It cannot be long before they operate upon our manufac- 
tures alſo, and, by raiſing their price, diminiſh our exports; 
and our imports, either open or clandeſtine, will, from the 
ſame cauſe, be augmented. Both ways the balance in fa- 
vour of Great-Britain will be reduced, and our circulating 
ſpecie diminiſhed. As our trade is at preſent circumſtanced, 
the balance in our favour is not very conſiderable, and in the 
laſt accounts made up, viz. to Chriſtmas 1766, it is ſtated at 
3,135, 222 l. In abatement of this ſum it is to be noted, 
that goods exported, which neither pay duty nor receive 
drawback, may be eſtimated at the diſcretion of the ex- 
porter, and that it is the cuſtom of merchants to over-enter, 
as well to avoid the expence of a ſecond entry, as to give 
themſelves the reputation of an extenſive trade ; t- 
ly the value of the exports taken from the Cuſtom Houſe en- 
tries muſt always exceed the true value of the goods actually 

On the other hand, goods imported are valued in 
the Cuſtom-Houſe entries as they ſtand rated for the payment 
of duties, and, in many caſes, are rated much below what 
the importer pays for them; ſo that the nation not only re- 
ceives leſs, but pays more than appears from thoſe accounts. 
Beſides, all clandeſtine importations are of neceſſity unno- 
ticed in the Cuſtom- Houſe books, but yet their value muſt, 
in a national eſtimate, be taken into the account, as they - 
equally ferve to leſſen the balance in favour of the nation, 
as goods legally entered. The real balance, therefore, in 
favour of Great-Britain, from her trade with the whole 


„ There is no need of having recourſe to hidden cauſcs, to account for 
the increaſe of the prices of all productions of labour; when it is known, 
that the people of Great-Bricain now pay four millions a year more than 
they did core the war. Every man, when he pays his proportion of that 
ſam, thicks how be may reimburſe himſelf at his neighbour's expence, and 
raiſes his prices accorGirgly ; thus the increaſe of price becomes at laſt ge» 
Br el. 


world, 
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world, muſt, in the year 1766, have been conſiderably un- 


der two millions and a half, and, out of that ſum, ſhe had 
to pay the intereſt 'accruing to foreigners from that part of 
the public debt which is their property. It was computed, 
that, of the 72 millions Great-Britain was indebted before 
the war, about 20 millions belonged to foreigners: The 
German war, in four years, coſt her above 25 millions, 
which if that only was returned to her, and inve in her 
three per cent. funds, which, in thoſe years, fold at a dif- 
count ot 25 per cent. on a medium; foreigners will now 
ſtand creditors to Great-Britain for 52 millions, which, at 
three cent. intitles them to an intereſt of r,560,000 l. 
This fum is, therefore, to be deducted from the balance 
of our foreign trade, and the remainder is all we have to 
look to for ſupplying us with gold and ſilver, as well for our 


manufactures as circulation. 

Such being our cafe, it is not to be wondered at, that our 
coined ſpecie is every day decreaſing, and that the price of 
Bullion advances ; and, ſhould the ballance of our trade 
continue to leſſen, we cannot long expect to have ſpecie to 
pay our foreign creditors, or any thing but paper bills to 
carry on our trade with at home. A fituation to which we 
ſeem to approach with careleſs ſpeed, unſuſpicious of the 
conſequences, and inſenſible of the calamities which hang 
over us. A mind not totally devoid of feeling for the mi- 
ſeries of his country, cannot look upon ſuch a pe 
without horror, and a heart capable of humanity muſt be 
unable to bear its deſcription. 


An opinion has too long prevailed, that all miniſters are 


alike, and that the meaſures propoſed by all will have the 
ſame tendency. Many think the form of government not 
worth contending for, and very little attachment is diſcover- 


able in the body of our people to our excellent conſtitution. 
No reverence for the cuſtoms or opinions of our anceſtors, 
no attachment but to private intereſt, nor any zeal but for 
ſelfiſh gratifications. hilſt diſtinctions of Whi 

and Tory, High Church and Low Church, Court — 
Country ſubſiſted, the nation was divided, and each ſide 
held an opinion for which they would have hazarded every 
thing, for both acted from principle: if there were ſome 
who ſought to alter the conſtitution, there were many others 
who would have ſpilt their blood to preſerve it from viola- 
tion. If divine hereditary right had its partizans, there were 


multitudes to ſtand up for the ſuperior ſanctity of a title 
E 2 ? founded. 
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honour, and wreak their upon her ! If ſuch be 
the circumſtances of Great-Britain, who, that loyes his ki 


becoming a tributary to France, and 
| dependant on the good pleaſure of 
that ambitious nation? Is it of no importance to an inhabi- 
tant of Ireland, that, in caſe of a war, that iſland ſhould 
become a prey to France, and Great-Britain, unable to re- 
cover it by force, be to cede it, by treaty, to pur- 
chaſe peace for hexſelf? And, is it of no importance to the 
thriving American colonies, that Great-Britain, finding her 
incapacity to defend herſelf and them alſo, ſhould be 
to confine her fleets and armies to her own coaſts, 
and legve them expoſed to the ravages of a domeſtic, or the 
conqueſt of a foreign enemy? And can it be a matter of in- 
difference to any lover of liberty and the Britiſh confiitution 
throughout this wide-extended empire, that not more than 
three years fance the calamities incident to a long minority in 
ſuch circumſtances, were hanging over the nation ? ob, 
I have not made this diſplay of the nation's difficulties to 
expoſe her courc;ils to the ridicule of other ſtates, or 
2 vanquiſhed enemy to infult her: nor have I done it to ex- 
cite the people's rage againſt their governors, or ſink them 
into deſpondency of the public welfare. Bu? thought ſuch 
a view of the condition of Great- Britain, might be * 
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of calling up the public attention to the national affairs, and 
3 friend to bis Ring and country, to exert his 
beſt abilities in forming and ſupporting ſuch a ſyſtem of 
meaſures as might, in their iſſue, place Great-Britain in 2 
fituation of ſafety and dignity. Her cafe is, thank God, 
far from deſperate, nor «re hey circumſtances irretrievable. 
I truft it is in the M — king 1 to con- 
cert meaſures, a men capabie ot carrying them 
into execution with wiſdom and perſeverance, that, — 
in the courſe of the ent parliament, will render the na- 
tion, both happy at home and reſpected abroad, formidable 
in war, and flouriſhing in peace. To contribute my mite 
to the public ſervice, I ſhall now proceed to point our what, 


in my poor opinion, can and ought to be done for extricat- 
ing t 


e nation out of its difficulties. The plan has, indeed, 
been already formed, and the out- line drawn by the admi- 
niſtration of 1764: I ſhall only attempt to fill up the void 
or obliterated parts, and trace its operation. 

The ſtanding expence of the preſent peace eſtabliſhment 
upon the plan of 1764, improved by the experience of the 
two laſt years, may be thus eſtimated; * 


n — — — 1,500,000 
Army, excluſive of extraordinaries —— 1,268,500 
Ordnance, excluſive of extraordinaries — 169,600 


Militia — — co, ooo 
Four American governments 19,200 
Sinagambia — 5.500 


African committee — 13 
Foundling hoſpital — 20,000 
Surveys in America —— 1,590 
Deficiency of land and malt (militia taken out) 15 
Deficiency of annuity fund — 452501 
Extraordinaries of army and ordtance —— _75,000 


L. 3,468,161 


The ſum allowed in this eſtimate for the na „ is 69, 21]. 
leſs than the grant for that ſervicein 1767; 54 in He — 
30, Ooool. were included for the purchaſe of hemp to repleniſh 
the magazines, and a ſaving of about 25,000l. was made in 
that year. The allowance for the army and ordnance, ex- 
clufive of extraordinaries, is the ſame as has been granted in 
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the two laſt years ; but the allowance for extraordinaries is 
much leis than has been demanded in either, and yet it has 
been ſhewn in the Conſiderations, &c. that a conſiderable 
diminution of even the ſum here ſtated for thoſe ſervices 
might be expected. The ſum allowed for deficiency in the 
land and malt tax, it is to be hoped would alſo be found too 
large, as the deficiency of the land tax in the years 1754 and 
1755, When it was at two ſhillings, amounted to no more, 
on a medium, than 49, 37 l. to which, if we add half the ſum, 
it Will give us 79,05EL as the peace deficiency at three ſhil- 
lings. The deficiency of the. malt tax muſt be computed on 
a medium for a greater number of years, as its produce is 
caſual, and, therefore, taking its deficiencies in the ſeven 
years of peace, immediately preceding the laſt war, the me- 
dium will be no more than 133,018l. which being added to 
the deficiency of the land tax, makes only 212,076l. the ſum 
to be allowed for the deficiency of both, which is 37,9241. 
under the allowance in the above eſtimate The ſum of 
20,000]. given to the Foundling Hoſpital, and 1,800l. for the 
American furveys, muſt ſoon ceaſe to be neceſſary, as the 
ſervices will be compleated. On all theſe accounts we may 
furely reduce the ſtanding expences of the eſtimate to 
$,300,000l. of which upwards of 300,000l. will be for the 
nation ſervice; and that ſum, I hope, the people of 
and and the colonies might be induced to take off Great- 
Britain, and defray between them, in the proportion of 
200,c001. by the colonjes, and 100,00]. by Ireland. 
Ircland has too long been confidered as only a colony to 
Great-Britain, and by throwing it into that ſcale, the weight 
of the members has been found too great for the head. 
The common intereſt of all the parts of the empire, requires 
that the bilance ſhould be r and no meaſure can 
tend ſo immediately to that end, as incorporating Ireland 
with Great- Britain. I mean not an entire and compleat 
vnion of the two kingdoms, but a community of intereſt ; 
eſpecially a common privilege of trading to and with the 
colonies. The people of Ireland would then find it to be to 
their intereſt, equally with the people of Great-Britain, to 
continue the colonies in their dependance, and to protect 


* The deficiency of theſe funds muſt always be greater in time of war than 
in time of peace, becauſe the money is then more immediately wanted, and 
the rate of interelt is higher. l 
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them from foreign attacks, and as they would thence be in- 
clined to contribute to the expence of the forces kept there 
by Great-Britain, with thoſe views, ſo would they be en- 
abled to make remittances thither for that purpoſe : and the 
means of remitting the money is what they only want, for 
they have abundant ability to raiſe the ſum I have mentioned. 
They have neither land nor malt tax, houſe or window-tax, 
no duties upon ſtamps, nor any tax upon ſoap, candles, ſalt, 
or leather. The nett produce of the public revenue of that 
kingdom in 1765 and 1766, was, on a medium, 730,81 21. 
in each of thoſe years, and it aroſe altogether from port du- 
ties or cuſtoms, an inland duty or exciſe upon beer and ale, 
and ſtrong waters made for fale, and a tax upon fire hearths ; 
and it has been already ſaid, that the whole of the debt that 
kingdom ſtands charged with, does not amount to one mil- 
lion. The charge of the civil eſtabliſhment there, has, in- 
deed, been augmented from 73,967 l. in 1749 and 1759; to 
128,994 l. in the years 1766 and 1767. But this augmenta- 
tion has not ſerved to leſſen any charge upon Great-Britain ; 
were it ſo applied, half the ſum I am propoſing to be raiſed, 
would be already granted. The extreme poverty of the lower 
claſs of people in Ireland, is generally urged as an argument 
of the inability of that country to raiſe a more conſiderable 
revenue than it does; but, perhaps, the want of judicious 
taxes is the principal cauſe of that very poverty in the lower 
people. 2 muſt be poor, who are without means 
to bring back to themſelves, the money they pay their land- 
lords: taxes laid upon the landlords, and the revenue ſpent 
among the tenants, is a great means of this neceſſary circu- 
lation; and a land tax is, of all others, the moſt certain and 
ſimple means for taking the money out of the landlords poc- 
kets, and out of theirs only ; and if it be ſo employed, as that 
agriculture and manufaQtures ſhall thereby be promoted, the 
tenants will be paid through the moſt advantageous channels 
that can be uſed for ſo excellent a purpoſe. Were, then, 
100,000]. per annum to be taken from the landed men in 
Ireland, and, on that account, the trade of that kingdom 
extended ſo as to occaſion a demand for 200,000l. * value 
of their manufaQtures and products, it is evident that the na- 
tion in general would gain a balance of 100, oool. and that 


* The exports from Ireland to the Britiſh colcnies have increaſed ſince the 
Nee, upon « medium of five years, 10170. ' 
the 
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the induſtrious poor would be enriched to the amount of 
200, 00. And [wat the people of Great-Britain imagine, 
that this accefſion to the trade of Ireland will be a diminution 
of theirs. Ircland can furniſh many commodities which 
Great-Britan cannot ſupply, or at fo high a price, that 
neither her colonies not foreign nations will take them from 
her; and are, therefare, making them for themſelves, or 
purchafi-e them at cheaper markets. Many have been the 
cheques propoſed for fecuring to Great-Britain the entire 
property in the Iriſh wool, — they have all been ſound in- 
eſſectual, and ſuch muſt ever be the cafe, while Britain pur- 
ſues the ſame policy, and France knows her own intereſt. 
For what can be more for the intereſt of France, than to 
the v ool of Ireland at any price, as ſhe thereby gains 
a ſupply for her own manufacturers, and diſables the Britiſh 
manufacturer from rivalling ber; and as the owners of lands 
in Ireland, on which ſheep are fed, have no other means of 
their rents, than from the ſale of the wool, and the 
value of their lands muſt confequertly depend on the price of 
that commodity, can it de expected they will be active in 
their tenants from carrying it to the beſt market? 
Whereas, . coarſe 
wocllen cloths, the landed men, ſenſible of the advantages of 
manufacturers ſettling upon their eſtates, would exert all their 
wers to prevent the wool being carried from them to 
rance, however high tbat nation night bid for it. Thus 
would Ireland be ſet up as the rival of France in the lower 
kinds of that manufacture, and whatever gain accrued to 
Ircknd from it, would be ſo much taken ffom Frarce, and 
added to the wealth of the Britiſh empire. 

The ability of the colonies to raiſe a revenue of 200,000). 
is evident {rom many circunſtances, but there are two which 
ceſerve to be particulacly mentioned. At the end of the 
wars v. in 1763, the colomes flood indebted in their re- 
public capacities to the amount of 2,600,0001. and 
the year 1766, they were indebted no more than 767,0001 

thy they had, in three years, paid off 1 800,000 l. 


A debt, which required a revenue of 600,000 l. a year to do 


u with, beſides providing for the ordinary expence of their re- 
fpeQive civil governments. The remainder of this debt muſt, 

by this time, be entirely diſcharged ; and where can be the 
difficulty upon countries, which have thewn their ability to 
raiſe a rcvcnue of 600, o00 |. to raiſe one of 200,000). in the 
De manner, and to be expended ainong them for like purpoſes. 


The 
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The other proof of their preſent ability ariſes fromtheir diſtreſs 
for paper currency : they complain they have no medium 
for circulation; a want they never found during the war, 
nor would have now, if they had any conſiderable ſums to 
raiſe, either for the payment of debt, or as proviſion for 
current ſervices. Their general practice of iſſuing paper 
bills, to the amount of the ſum granted for any extraordinary 
ſervice, and laying taxes to fink them by inſtallments in five 
years, ſupplied them with a paper currency to the amount of 
the revenue thus anticipated ; and it being their cuſtom to 
provide for the ordinary expences of the year, after its expi- 
ration, and then to iflue bills for diſcharging it, they to be 
called in, and ſunk by taxes in the next year, the bills for the 
ordinary ſervice come alſo into circulation. —Their want of 

per for circulation is, therefore, an evidence of their hav- 
— no public debts outſtanding; and that their ordinary ex- 
pence are too inconſiderable to ſupply them with a medium 
equal to their trade.“ 

The ability of the colonies being unqueſtionable, it will 
ſcarcely be neceffary for me to offer any argument to ſhew 
the reaſonableneſs and equity of their contributing the ſum 
opoſed. Whilſt 8,000,000 fof ſubjects, inhabiting Great- 
itain, are made to pay four millions, as the conſequences 
of the late war, one great odje& of which was the ſafety and 
proſperity of the colonies, it ſurely is not too much to require 
of the 2,000,000 of ſubjects reſiding there, to contribute 
200,000 1. for the general ſervice, eſpecially as the expence of 
the troops and ſhips ſtationed 2 them, for their imme- 
diate protection, amounts to near double that ſum. Nar 
ought the ſovereign authority, which rules the whole empire, 
and is bound to do equal juſtice to every part, to admit of any 
pleas for exempting the ſubjects in the colonies from ſharin, 
in the common burdens, and contributing to the neceſſiti 
of the ſtate; a ſum fo much within their abilities, and fo 
much below their proportion of the ſums levied from their 
fellow-ſubjects in Great Britain.—The only thing which re- 
quires conſideration is, the means by which this revenue 
may be raiſed in the colonies. | 

Taxes laid upon the importation of Britiſh commodities, 
have an equal tendency to promote the munuiacture of ſuch 


I purpoſely omit taking notice of fuch paper bills as in ſome colonies 
are iſlued, by way of loan, becauſe they have continued the ſame fiace the 
War as during its contiauagce, New-York only excepted, 
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the planter, whether he is made to pay more for the article he 


ef the land prevents the owner irom cultivating it, left he ſhould pay the tax, 
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commodities in the colonies, as bounties given for the encou- 
t of the American manuſacturerer ; and taxes upon 


the exportation of rough materials, or other products of the 
ſoil, have nearly the ſame effect ; for it muſt be indifferent to 


buys, or gets leſs for what he ſells ; his ability to purchaſe is 

ened either way, and he is equally prompted by his unſup- 
plied wants to manufacture. To raiſe a revenue, therefore, 
by port duties in the colonies, ſeem contrary to the firſt 
principles of colonization, and is not lefs prejudicial to the 
intereſts of Great-Britain, than to thoſe of the colonies: for 
the waſtes in America can never be cultivated by manufac- 
turers, nor can Great-Britain retain her inhabitants, or 
maintain a force ſufficient to protect her extenſive dominions 
withont them. Taxes which encourage agriculture * and 
retard manufacturers, are the moſt eligible, becauſe con- 
ſiſtent with the views of both, and ſuch are the taxes, which 
have lately been denominated internal or domeſtic. It is by 
ſuch taxes the provincial affemblies generally raiſe their re- 
venues, and, perhaps, it would be the moſt expedient me- 
thod for parliament to aſſeſs each colony a ſpecific ſum, and 
leave the mode of raiſing it to the reſpective af 
Parliament reſerving to itſelf the diſpoſal of the money, and 
the account of its expenditnre. | | 

As the revenue propoſed to be raiſed in the colonies, would 
not be ſufficient for the payment of the troops ſtationed in 
America, and the whole of it would, therefore, be expended 
there. To facilitate the remittance of the revenue, as well 
as reduce the charges for extraordinaries, the troops ſhould 
be diſtributed in the great trading towns on the ſea coaſt in 
North America, and the convenience of paying them ſhould 
be attended to in their diſtribution. New-York is the mart 
For the products of the Jerſeys and Rhode Ifland; the reve- 
nue raiſed in thoſe colonies could, therefore, be eaſily re- 
mitted thither; and ſhould the amount added to the revenue 
ra ſed in that province, exceed the pay of the troops ſta- 
tioned there, the ballance could eafily be remitted from 
thence to the Floridas, as the garriſons there are ſupplied 


There can be no error more fatal than to ſuppoſe it the ſame thing to 
tax land, or to tax the products of the land. A tax upon land excites the 
nner to cultivate it to reimburſe himſelf; whereas a tax upon the products 
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with many forts of proviſions from New-York. As Maſh” 
chuſet's Bay and Connecticut are in want of means to re” 
mit, the number of troops ſtationed in thoſe two colonies» 
ſhould be large enough to abſorb the whole revenue raiſed by 
them. Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, could find 
bills upon England, by which to remit their ſurpluſſes to 
whereever the paymaſter ſhould direct. North Carolina 
could remit to South Carolina, and the exceedings of the 
revenue of both could, with great conveniency, be ſent to 
the Floridas. Georgia could as yet ſcarcely pay its own little 

ard. Quebec might, perhaps, pay its own garriſon. Nova 
— could contribute only a part of the ex pence of hers; 
and nothing could, at preſent, be expected from the Flg- 

The colonies having thus performed their part as mem- 
bers of the Britiſh empire, it is incumbent on parliament to 
promote their proſperity and advantage in every way, by 
which it may be done without injury to the other ſubjects of 
the realm. 

Great-Britain and Ireland, (for I wiſh to conſider them as 
united in intereſt and connection with the colonies) ſtand in 
pretty much the ſame relation to the colonies, as a manufac- 
turing farmer's houſe and garden in the village, does to his 
adjacent farm. His little garden may be ſufficient to ſupply 
him and his family with many neceſfaries and delicacies, but 
it is from his farm he muſt bring the materials for his manu- 
factures, and the bulky articles for market. He thinks it of 
no importance, to whom it is he ſells ſuch products of his 
farm, as he has neither occaſion for in his manufactury, or 
for the ſubſiſtence of his —_— ; neither does he think it at 
all neceſſary to bring them firſt to the village before he ſends 
them to market. His chief care is, that his own teams are 
the carriers, that the money his products are fold for is 
brought back to him, and that his ſervants do not lay out 
their wages at other ſhops than his. In like manner it ſeems 
entirely conſonant to the gereral intereſts of Great-Britain, 
to allow her colonies to carry directly to foreign markets al- 
moſt every production of their ſeveral climates, which ſhe 
has no occaſion for. The tranſportation ſhould, in all caſ; 
be made in ſhips belonging to her own ſubjects, and the ut- 
moſt care taken, that the value of the fales be inveſted in 
her merchandize or manufactures. It ſurely is not equal con- 
duct to our colonies, nor politic in reſpe& to Great-Britain, 
that, whilſt bounties are = to ſacilitate the export of Bri- 
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tiſh grain, the products of the colonies ſhould be reſtrained 
to come and enter in a Britiih + before they can be car- 
pied to market, and thereby loaded with the expences of 
double freight, port-charges, and all the inconveniencies of 
a prolonged voyage, merely to benefit a few individuals in 
Great-Britain. e cheaper the products of the colonies 
can be ſent to market, the greater will be their conſumption; 
and if a ſtrict guard be kept, that nothing be carried back 
but from Great-Britain, the advantage of an increaſ-d foreign 
demand for the commodities of the colonies, will be ſhared 
þy Great-Britain with them. 

The ſyſtem for colony regulations would be very ſimple, 
and mutually beneficial to Great-Britain and the colonies, if 
the old navigation laws were adhered to. No foreign ſhip 
ſhould ever be permitted to enter a colony port, unleſs i 
caſes of real diſtreſs, or freighted with bullion. The t 
portatian of all commodities from the colonies to be in Bri- 


tiſh bottoms, and even Britiſh ſhips ſhould not be generally 


received into the colonies from any part of Europe, except 
the dominions of Great-Britain. | : 

Such of the colony Products as are wanted in Great-Bri- 
tain, ſhould be firſt brought hither ; but, in order to ſecure 
to the colonies - He here as they could 
expect at any other market, they be at liberty to catry 
them hence, when they had been offered for ſale, and re- 
fuſed to be purchaſed by our people. If we want them fot 
our manufacturers, at a leſs price than other nations would 

ive for them, bounties upon importation, to be repaid on 
—— are the only fair means of lowering the price 
to our manufacturers, and not taking it out of the pockets of 
the coloniſts by legal reſtraints upon their ſales. 

The prodigious extent of the Britiſh dominions in America, 
the rapid increaſe of the people there, and the great value of 
their trade, all unite in giving them ſuch a degree of im- 
Pp in he empire, as 15 ot more attention ſhould 

id to their concerns, eme legiſlature, than 
can be expected from it, fo lon 1 not elect 
any of the members of which the houſe of commous is com- 

It is not to give parkament a right to tas, or make 
other laws to affect the lives or liberties of the ſubjects in the 
colonies, that I propoſe ih ir ſending members to parlia- 
ment: the authority of that auguſt 2 is not limited 
by the conſtitution, to be exerciſed over thoſe ſubjects only, 
by whom the houſe of commons is choſen, The ſupreme 
| a 88 — 
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legiſlature, repreſents all the ſubjects of the ſtate. & For 
« the legiſlative is the joint power of every member of the 
« ſociety, given up to that perſon or aſſembly, which is le- 
4 giſlator. * It is only eſſential to the completion of the le- 
giſlative power in Great-Britain, that the members of the 
houſe of commons ſhould be commoners and elected by com- 
moners. The preſcribed mode of election may be altered at 
any time; but this eſſential principle cannot be changed 
without diſſolving the conftitution. 
The number of the electors, is, I conceive, become too 
ſmall in proportion to the whole people, and the preſent im- 
tance of the colonies ſeems to demand that ſome among 
them ſhould be veſted with the right of electing; for it is not 


E reaſonable or fitting, that the right of election for the whole 


of the elective part of the ſupreme legiſlature ſhould conti- 
nue reſtrained to certain inhabitants of Great-Britain, now, 
that ſo many of the ſubjects of the realm reſide out of Great. 
Britain. On this principle, and on this principle only it is, 
that I think the colonies ought to be allowed to fend mem- 
bers to parliament. Diffuſing the right of election will cer- 
tainly give each part of the empire a better opportunity of 
laying open grievances, and obtaining redreſs, of acquiring 
benefits, and removing ſubjects of complaint, than they can 
have while it is confined to ſuch only as reſide in Great-Eri- 
tain. But let it not be imagined, that, by encreaſing the num+ 
ber of the electors, or adding to the members of the Houſe 
of Commons, any new rights can be given to the legiſlature, 
or that the ſovereign authority of the legiſlature can be en- 
larged over thoſe who were always ſubjects of the realm; it 
muſt always have been abſolute and compleat over them, and 
it is not, therefore, capable ot addition or enlargement “. 


* Vide Locke's Treatiſe on Government. 

* That the Parliament, as early as the 8th of Henry VI. conſidered itſelf 
as the repreſentative of the whole people, and veſted with authority to make 
| laws to bind the king's ſubjects, in all caſes whatſoever, as well as thoſe who 
had no ſhare or voice in the election of the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as thoſe by whotn they were choſen; appears from. the caſe of the in- 
habitants of the county palatine of Cheſter. Their petition to the king, in 
1450, publiſhed in the adminiſtratioa of the colonies, ſets forth, that the 
parliament of England had then impoſed taxes upon them, notwithſtanding 
they ſent no deputies to that parliament; and on that ground they think their 
tights and privileges had been violated. The king, we find, took part with the 
county palatine, and interpoſed his then acknowledged authority to ſuſpend the 
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The late vaſt addition to the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Aſia, 
and the wealth of the inhabitants, open a rich proſpe& for 
trade to the people of Great-Britain, as well as of revenue 
to the ſtate: two objects which ſhould always be * 

plated 


execution of laws, and required the parliament's commiffioners to deſiſt from 
levying the parliamentary tax. This caſe was certainly ſtronger than the caſe 
of any Britiſh colony ban poflibly be; for that county palatine, as their peti- 
tion ſets forth, had been a county palatine, as well before the conqueſt of 
England, as continually fince, diſtin and ſeparate from the crown of 
England, and had been granted by King William, the conqueror of the whole 
* kingdom, to Hugh Loup, his nephew, to hold as freely to him and to his 
* heirs, by the ſword (which was William's beſt title) as the ſame king ſhould 
* hold all England by the crown.” Their ſupplication to the king is not, 
therefore, to exempt them from parliamentary taxes only, but to ſee that 
chere be never an act in this parliament, nor in any parliament hereafter, 
made to the hurt of the inheritors, or inheritans, of the ſaid county, of their 
„ dodics, jibeties, franchiſes, or poſſeſſions, EL IE OO” 


Yet, notwithſtanding this plea of the county ES and 2 interpoſit ion 
of the king in their behalf, their petition to parliament, recited io the pre- 
amble of tac 34thand 35th of Henry VIllth, which was near 2 hundred years 
afterwards, is compleat evidence, that the parliament had not deſiſted from the 
right of taxing and binding the inhabitants of the county palatine of Cheſter, 
nor ceaſed to exerciſe it, although there were no members of the Houſe of 
Commons, clected by the inhabitants of that county palatine, in all that time: 
the words are, That ſoraſmuch as the faid inhabitants have always hitherto 
been bound by the ats and ftatutes made and ordained, by your faid high- 
* neſs. and your moſt noble progenitors, by authority of the faid court, (viz. 
© the parliament} as far forth as other counties, cities, and boroughs have 
deen, that have had their knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, within your ſaid 
* court of parliament, &c.“ 


The friends of liberty and the conſtitution ſhould be careful not to veſt the 
whole authority of the community in the Houſe of Commons by deeming that 
houſe alone the repreſentative of the people; for if that were the caſe, whence 
might it be aſked, do the king and peers derive their right to a ſhare in the 
legiſlature * Are they independent of the community? Or, are they unautho- 
riſed by it? King James the Firſt ſeems to have had an idea of his own indepen- 
dency upon the community ; and the parliament, in their firſt act in his 
reign, thought it fitting to declare, whence all the branches of the legiſla- 
ture derived their authority: © the whole body of the realm,” ſays the 
ſtatute, © and every particular member thereof, either in perſon, or by re- 
« preſentation upon their own free election, are, by the laws of the realm, 
« deemed to be preſent in the high court of parliament.” They do not (ay 
is the Houſe of Commons, but in parliameat, The conſtitutional doEtrine, 

therefore, 
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ted together. For, in our preſent circumſtances, neither 
me as to be ſacrificed for the augmentation of 
our trade, nor ought our trade io be leſſened for the ſake of 
increaſing the public revenue. I enter not into the queſtion 
of right litigated between the ſtate and the India company. 
Whatever comes of the dewane, the ſovereignty of Great- 
Britain over the territories held by the company, in virtue of 
their charter from the crown, muſt ſtill be admitted; and if 
thoſe three provinces of Bengal, Bahir, and Oryxa, are be- 
come poſſeſſions of the India company, they are Britiſh co- 
lonies, and the inhabitants are Britiſh ſubjects, though go- 
verned by their own laws, or laws framed by the Eafi-India 
company. There is no material difference between the grant 
of the crown to the proprietor of Maryland, and the grant 
to the proprietors of the countries to the Eaſt of the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſave in the article of trade. The inhabitants, 
therefore, of the Eaſt-India company's poſſeſſions, are eq 
bound with the people of Mary to contribute to the bur- 
dens of the ſtate ; and the ſovereign power over the whole 
empire, is equally obliged to require them fo to do, accord- 
ing to their ability. The charter of the Eaſt India company, 
no more than the charters of the American colonies, pre- 
cludes the parliament of Great Britain from taxing the ſub- 
jects in Aſia, as well as thoſe in America, or from repealing 
ſuch taxes as their reſpective charter legiſlatures may impoſe, 
ſhould they be found injurious to the general intereſt. It is 


therefore, is, that the whole legiſlature repreſents the people of the realm : 
the king and the lords are equally, with the commons, the repreſentatives of 
the community, and equally accountable to the people for their conduct. Hence 
it is that the people have à right to petition, as they frequently do, the other 
branches of the legiſlature, to deſtroy the acts of the commons: which would 
be a ſtrange abſurdity, if the commons only were their repreſentatives or agents, 
and veſted with full powers to act for them. 


The people have, indeed, a cheque upon the conduct of the individuals, 
who compoſe an Houſe of Commons, from the frequent returns of their 
elections, which they have not upon either of the other branches of the le- 
giſlature ; and it is therefore to be preſumed, that the members of that houſe 
will be more particularly atteative to the circumſtances and inclination of the 
people, than either the prince or the peers can be ſuppoſed to be. The grant 
of ſupplies ſhould, for this reaſon, originate with the commons; and, for a 
contrary one, the ultimate deciſion of controverſies reſpecting property, ſhould 
reſt with the lords. 

ſaid 
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ſaid, a revenue is now drawn from the ſubjects in Aſia, to 
the amount of a million and a half, over and above what i; 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the civil government, and the 
maintenance of t ſuſficient for their own particular pro- 
tection. It,. therefore, behoves parliament carefully to exa- 
mane, whether the payment of fo large a revenue does not 
diminiih the confumption of Britiſh manufactures among 
theſe people, or whether any part of it be raiſed by duties or 
taxes on merchandize carried from Great- Britain, or on ſuch 
commodities of thoſe countries, as are materials for Britiſh 
manufactures, or are valuable articles of commerce to be 

to our colonies or countries: all ſuch 
taxes, undoubtedly, 3 repealed; for it is much 
more for the intereſt of Great- Britain, and the whole em- 
pire, that a part of the wealth of the Aſiatic ſubjects ſhould 
be remitted in payment for manufactures, and that they 
ſhould furniſh cheap materials for our manufaQtures, or mer- 
chandize, at a low price, than that the wealth they can ſpare 
ſhould be extracted from them by taxes, and remitted in bul- 


- Lon. Perhaps the removal of fach clogs upon our trade in 


theſe countries, might render it — to introduce Bri. 
tiſh manufaQtures even the Tartars, and other na- 
tions in the northern parts of Afia, at leaſt as far as the 
Ganges or Indus, is navigable ; nor would it be extraordi- 
vary, if Great-Britain ſhould all Furope with the 
commodities of the Eaſt, (ſpices excepted) from being able 
to ſell them ſo much cheaper than other nations could im- 
port them from thence, If the ſubjects in Aſia can now 
raiſe a ſurplus revenue of a million and a half, it is not to be 
imagined, the remiſſions commercial conſiderations would 
uire, would reduce that revenue ſo low as the ſum the Eaſt 
Jncka company have agreed to pay the government, in com- 
nſation for A ſuſp ng (> the claim ſet up to the dewane: 
ſhall, however, e the produce of the taxes, conti- 
nued by parliament, * ſubjects in Aſia, at no more than 
that ſum, as their contingent towards the ſupport of the 
peace eſtabliſiment of Great-Britain. 
Theſe acceſſions of revenue, drawn from the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the empire, would render the charge of the peace 
eſtzblſhment no longer an oppreſſive burden upon the people 
of Great-Britain. The expence, we have ſeen, might fairly 


be printed ou * Ne and the ways and means here 


the preſent grants fur defray ing it, may 
computed at the following ſums, 
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- - — 1,500,000 
; 1 Þ 5 750,000 


 2,994,00p 
348,000 
——— 
3,300,000 


To be made good out of the Sinking Fund 


— 


The upon the Sinking Fund, ſor the ſupport of 
the now go% ing thus reduced to ſo fmall a 
ſum as 348,000 l. ſhould that continue to produee, as it 
has done upon the” loweſt” medium fince the there 
would remain to be taken from it upwards of 1,800,000]. to 
be applied in diſcharge of the public debt. An able finance 
miniſter, with ſuch a ſurplus in his hands, would not find it 
imptacticable to induce the proprietors of the irredeemable 
four per cent. annuities to ſubſcribe their terms, and take an 
intereſt of three per cent. immediately. 7 

That iou would add — the frrpidd: of the 
und, and, when there were in it two millions, to 
ied in diſcharge of debt, the difficulties of the tiation 
* millions would reduce the charge 
very payment of two | nid re cha 
for i 0,000) nd taxes, to that amount, might be 
redeemed and taken off the people of Great-Britain, in every 
year while continued; and what nation in Europe 
would think of commencing war with her, when they ſaw 
her maintaining ſo formidable a peace eſtabliſhment, and 
with a clear ſurplus revenue of two millions, with which to 
augment her forces on the firſt hoſtile appearance, without 
impoſing any new tax, or making any loan. 

very year of peace, if theſe meaſures were purſued, 
- people would bring with it a ſecurity for the continuance of the pub- 
it fairly lie tranquility, as Great-Britain would continually find 
a 1d motives to preſerve it, and other ſtates would find it leſs ſafe 
it, may — era 2 


Land 


Sinkt 
be 
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The meaſures which can beſt ſerve to increaſe the balance 
of our trade with foreign nations, will diſcover themſelves 
upon = view of its principal branches. Our rrade* with 
Ruffia has, in five years ſince the peace, viz. from 1762 to 
1766, drained Great-Britain of 3,606,5 1 fl. of its ſpecie. The 
total value of our imports from thence, exceeding that of our 
' exports thither, to that amount. Our trade with Sweden has car- 
ned from us, in the ſame time, the ſum of 958,898]. which, 
added to the balance paid to Ruſha, makes a ſum near] 
equal to the balance Great-Britain has received from 


T Imports from Swe- Exp. to Sweden. Balance in favour of 


den. Swedeu. 
n 1762 101,60 1762 17,507 183,663 
1763 249,540 1763 20,494 229,046 
- $764 253,550 1764 28,33 224,929 
1766 234455 17635 499003 135,449 
2766 195,499 1766 $9,678. 135,828 


Tot: imp. 1,133,93: Tot. exp. 175,033 Tot bal. 958,898 


Imports from Ruſſia, Exports to Ruſſia, _ Balance in favour 
7 * * 7 2 of R Ma | 
762 GE27,457 1762 61,50 865,942 
1763 Borg 1763 78,90 722,378 
17% g20,293 V7364 G67,95% 852.347 
1796s 367,336 2766 76,170  ” 991,165 
1766 635885 1766 109,900 / $74,68g 


4 Tes. imp. 4,000,947. Tot. exp. 394-43% Tot, bal, 3,606,515 
-Balance in favour of Sweden in g years ſince the peace, 958,898 


= T1 . . * _ 13 40 - __ 


K ne is favour of Ruffia in 8 years ſince the peace, 3,606,515 . + 
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in and Portugal in thoſe years . I well know that the 
— we n Ruſſia and Sweden are all of 
them uſeful, and that many of them are materials for ma- 


nufactures of the moſt proſitable kind; but, ſurely, we 


t to require thoſe nations to take nt in our ma- 
— . a greater amount than My hw do, or we 
ought to endeavour to ure thoſe commodities from 
countries that would do ſo. Our colonies could, perhaps, 
furniſh us with them all, and, although we ſhould pay them 


higher prices, yet, as they would take payment for the 


whole in our merchandize, and thereby fave ſo a ba- 
lance to the nation, the price ought not to be conſidered as 
an objection, for it would be eaſy to reduce it to our ma- 
nufacturers by bounties. Such were the judicious meaſures 
purſued in 1764; as has been ſufficiently ſhewn in the Re- 


gulations of the Colonies, and to them I refer, 
* Imports from Spain Exports to Spain, Balance in favour of 
Great-Britain * 

1762 131,279 1762 139,580 8,301 
1763 390,606 1763 1,168,072 $77-566 
1764 $03,489 1764 1,318,345 814,856 
1766 399883 1765 1,237,551! 642,658 
1766 8868,02 1766 1,078,731 620,729 

— 


Tot im. 2,378,16g Tot. exp. 4,942,279 Tot, hal. 2, 564, 110 
Imports from Por- Exports to Portugal, Balance in favour of 


tugal. Portugal. 
1762 3596127 1962 go8,n2g 549,602 
1763 304,056 1763 727,623 423,867 
1764 312,974 1764 1,266,998 95 4,024 
1765 3544397 17166 679,037 324,30 
1766 347,806 1766 667,104 319,298 
— — . 


Tot. im. 1,678.270 Tot. exp. 442494491 Tot. bal. 2,57 142 


Balance in favour of Great-Britain from her trade to 


Spoin. in the g Gace the Tg WT 2,564,110 
Balance in favour of Great- Britain from her trade to 
Portugal, in the $ years fince the peace,. 3267 123 28 


— 
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Kalagce ſroch both nations, —=== — $21 359330 
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The decline of our trade to Portugal has been much com- 
Inined of, but no ſufficient remedy for reſtoring it has yet been 
diſcovered. Two late meaſures of the court of Portugal 
ſeems to N ug the — of 22 

to that ki : the ſetting up manufactories up- 
Fin themſelves with fame articles, which they formerly 
took Great-Britain; and the importing directly from 
other countries, ſuch foreign commodities as wete uſually 
cartied to them through Great - Britain. Againſt the firſt of 
theſe proceedings we can have nothing to ſay. Every ſtate 
has a right to employ its own ſubjeQs in making their owa 
necefſaries, and it is the duty of every government to gonfine 
the expences of its within its own dominions. If our 
ſnip of the cxrrang to Portugal be qwing to any indul- 
gences granted to the ſhips and ſuhjects of other nations, or 
to the withdrawing any heretofore granted to thoſe of Greaj- 
Britain, there is juſt ground for complaint, and the honour 
and intereſt of the nation demands ſpeedy redreſs; but ſhould 
it come out, upon enquiry, that Portugal has not varied her 
conduct either to Britiſh ſubjects, or to thoſe of other nations, 
and that her people prefer buying of other nations only be- 
cauſe we have advanced our prices; I am afraid we muſt look 
to our own burthenſome taxes for the cauſe of our grieyance, 
and to the ſpeedy reduction of them for the remedy. In fo 
far as this to be the caſe, will it not juſtify the repre- 
ſentation I have been making of the danger Great-Britain is 
in, of lofing her whole carryiog trade, and with it a full third 
of her maritime ſtrength ; for if Portugal wont employ us 
for her carriers, what other ſtate can we hope will give us 
the tranſportation of its merchandize? It behoves us well to 
examine into the circumſtances of this fa& ; for a declining 
trade cught at all times to be an alarm bell to Britiſh miniſters, 
and, in the preſent condition of the nation, any diminution of 
its balancemay be attended with fatal 


times of peace, has, indeed, been ſuſſici 
ſmall that was found from them, at the commence- 
ment of the war; but defenſive alliances are w | 
honour and intereſt require us to enter into, with ſtates 
allow us an advantageous commerce with their people. 
exports to thoſe countries are compoſed of the products 

| manu 
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manufaQures of all of the Britiſh dominions, and they 
are, conſequently all ſharers in the profits of that trade, and 
ought all to contribute to the expence of maintaining ihe li- 
berties of thoſe ſtates, and keeping our good faith with them, 
From 1762 to 1766 incluſive, the value exported from Great- 
Britain to Holland and Germany, amounted to 20,455,7561. 
and the imports from thence to no more than 5,58 , 219l. and 
e the Britiſh empire has received a ballance of 
1 7177567 from thoſe ſtates, in that period cf five 
* The profits of our trade with them, ought, there- 
Fre, io be taken into the account, when the advantages and 
inconveniences of alliances with them are eſtimated, and the 
meaſure of the ſuccour Great-Britian ſhould bind herſelf to 
afford them, onght to be adjuſted to the benefits ſhe derives 
from their independancy. 
The generoſity with which Great-Britain has always ſup- 
ported her allies, and the greatneſs of the force ſheemployed in 
their defence the laſt war, as it muſth ave impreſſed upon all na- 
tious an high idoa of her regard to her engagements, ſo will it 
lead them to prefer her alliance to that of other ſtates, if they 
ſee her in a condition to make the like efforts upon ſimilar oc- 
caſions; and it may, therefore be in the power of the ſame a- 
ble miniſters, who ſhall reſtore her at home, to procure ſuch 
advantages for her commerce with foreign nations, as ſhall ex- 


tend it to a far greater heighth, and add greatly to the balance 
in her favour, 


* Imports from Hol- Exports to Holland. Balance in favour of 


land. Great-Britain. 
1962 4933944 1762 2,107,957 1,614,013 
1763 476,353 1763 1,910,240 1,433,857 
1764 3714739 1764 2,040,467 1,668,737 
176g 420,473 1765 2,026,774 1,606,499 
2766 374,537 1766 1,602,924 1,228,337 
——— ͤͥ:ũ — 
Tot. im. 2,136,917 Tot. exp. 9,686,360 Tot. bal. 755441 
Imports ſrom Ger- Exports to Germany. Balance in favour of 

many. | Creat-Bricain. 
1762 gi6,q4lg 1762 2,435,06 1,918,617 
1763 1,0660 17363 2,472,273 1,187,166 
1764 606, 4% 1764 2,379,315 1,774,905 
176g 60,624 1366 1,869,455 1,266,845 
p76 $633,672 1366 1,811,268 1,177,596 


a — — 
Tot. im. 5,44, Tot. exp 10,963,426 Tot. Bal. 9,343,124 4 
Balance from Holland in the g years ſince the peace 


755443 
Balance from Germany in the 5 years fince the peace 7,3231124 


— 14487 4,567 
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Dignity can only be reſtored to government, and a love of 
order and ſubmiſſion to the laws inculcated among the people, 
hy committing the adminiſtration to men of virtue and ability. 
It will be in vain to endeavour to check the progreſs of ir- 
religion and licentiouſneſs, by puniſhing ſuch crimes in one in- 
dividual, if others equally culpable, are rewarded with the 
honours and emoluments of the ſtate. The virtues of the 
moſt exemplary prince that ever ſwayed a ſcepter can never 
warm or illuminate the body of his people, if foul mirrours 
are placed ſo near him, as to refract and diſſipate their rays, 


at their firſt emanation. A due regard for ſubordination can. 


never be inculcated by ing men, ignorant of the national 
affairs, and unacquainted with the conftitution of their coun- 
try, at the head of the king's council, who one day exalt the 
prerogatives of the crown beyond their legal bounds, and the 
next yield to the outrages of a mob, tamely permitting the 
perſon of the king to be infulted, and his orderly and affectio- 
nate ſubjects to call in vain for protection. Union among 
the people, in ſupport of the public meaſures, can never be 
promoted hy a divided heterogeneous adminiſtration ; nor can 
their confidence be exacted by ſeeing the public money dif- 
ſipated with a profuſe hand: the great reſponſible offices of 
ſtate turned into ſinecutes, and foreign ambaſſages converted 
into occaſions for beſtow ing private gratifications on the fol- 
lowers of a miniſtry. Very different muſt the conduſt and 
characters of thoſe miniſters be, from whom we are to hope 
the reſtoration of energy to government. and of vigour to the 
ſtate. Men to whom the king ſhall give his confidence, and 
the people ſhall think worthy to poſſeſs it; who will not ſa- 
crifice the intereſts of the ſtate for gaining popularity to them- 
ſelves, not ſeek to make their court to the prince by narrowing 
the liberties of the people. 

Such has been the general relaxation of government, that 
the miniſters, who ſhould endeayour to wind it up to its pro- 
per tone, muſt expoſe themſelves to the clamour of the li- 
centious, and the calumny and oppoſition of the faQtious ; 
they muſt do many things to provoke reſentment and create 
_ diſlike. The firm ſupport of the prince, and the aſſurance 
of continuing in his favour, can alone pr them to un- 
dertake meaſures of extent and efficacy, under ſuch diſcou- 
ragements. It will not be enough to fupport them, during 
the conflit, againſt their adverſaries ; they will expect to en- 
joy the ſweets of repoſe after they have obtained the victory. 
— the leaders from theit parties, and expoſing them 
to the contempt and hatred of their followers, by gratifying 
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ith employments at court, may be a proper mea ns 
22 an oppoſition, or fruſtrating the deſigns of a 
factious cabal; but there cannot be a more dangerous error 
for a prince to fall into, than to entruſt the exerciſe of his 
power with thoſe he deems unworthy of his confidence. For 
the miniſter who finds himſelf diſtruſted, will expect his diſ- 
miſſion from his poſt, whenever a favourable occaſion of- 
fers itſelf for filling it with another. Common prudence will, 
therefore, dire& him to ſecure a retreat among the people in 
the beſt manner he can. He will endeavour to court their 
favour by ſacrificing the authority of the prince to their hu- 
mour ; he will * their prejudices by debaſing the dig- 
nity of his maſter : Such were the practices of Robert Duke 
of Albany, and Murdo his fon, when they ſought to enhance 
their own merit with the Scottiſh nation, at the expence of 
the ſovereign, with whoſe authority they were inveſted. 
They neglected nothing,” ſays that energic hiſtorian Dr. 
Robertſon, that could either ſooth or bribe the nobles. 
They ſlackened the reigns of government; they allowed 
« the prerogative to be encroached upon; they dealt out 
« the patrimony of the crown, among thoſe whoſe enmity 
« they dreaded, or whoſe favour they had gained, and re- 
« duced the royal authority to a ſtate ot imbecility, from 

« which ſucceeding monarchs laboured in vain to raiſe it.” 
The preſent circumſtances of this country bear fo near 2 
reſemblance, in many inſtances, to the condition of the 
French nation, when the Fourth aſcended that throne 
that meaſures ſimilar to by which that great prince 
reſtored 'order and — to his 11 
ility and ity to his people, cannot fai ing at- 
= — — effects in Great-Britain. Henry, 
ſays Sully, began his diſcourſe to his council by drawing a 
very natural repreſentation of. the perplexing ſituation he was 
in. . 5. Irreconciliable enmities in the nobility of the king- 
« dom, hatred amongſt themſelves, and rage againſt him, 
cc iny and diſobedience in all minds, treachery within, 
« violence without.” The methods continues — — 
0 great miniſter, this great prince took to: render the 
« intri of thoſe who endeavoured to diſturb his govern- 

« ment and thwart his purpoſes, ineffectual, were to 

« himſelf, with his accuſtomed attention and aſſiduĩty, to 
cc the affairs both within and without his kingdom, and to 
« fill the intendencies, and other public offices, with ſuch 
« men only as were diſtinguiſhed for their merit, their = 
cc ty 
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% bity, and zeal for his ſervice.” He me,“ ſays 
he, © to be continually g before him tlie ſtate of his af- 
« fairs, informing him of the uſe and deftination of his mo- 
% ney; and I carried my ſolicitude for order and 
« fo far, as to reproach him with even the ſmalleſt need! 
tc expence ; but I amaſſed him treaſure, I filled his 
% 7ines, and pointed out to him the means pf rendering him- 
« ſelf formidable to all Europe.” The confidence he repo- 
ſed in the duke of Sully, and the firmneſs with which he ſup- 
ported him the calummes and intrigues of thoſe ve- 
nal wretches, who he had made his enemies by reducing 
their penſions, and cutting off the ſources of corruption in 
the court, enabled that upright miniſter to do theſe 

things for the ſtate ; and he candidly confeſſes, that, with- 
out it, it would have been vain to have a an enter- 


er 
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— 
hands, when a moderate degree of 
« Lond diligence and exaQneſs, and ſtiff more 
« probuy, are qualities remarkable in him that ce. 


N whe dan i has mer- 
cifully interpoſed to preſerve theſe kingdoms from deſtructi- 
on, may put it into the heart of onr gracious king to 
chuſe ſuch-able and-virtuous miniſters: that parliament may 
adopt their meaſures, and ſupport them in carrying them 
into full execution: and, that all the ſubjects of the realm 
may be of one heart, and one mind, to contribute to the 
ſupport of the Britiſh empire, and the of 'our 
moſt excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, is the wiſh 
with which I ſhall conclude this treatiſe, and in he ſame 
6 | 


